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By THE Hon, LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


OBERT J. WALKER, of Mississippi, who was the first to propose the 
annexation of Texas, was Secretary of the Treasury during the ad- 
ministration of President Polk, 1845-1849. This period includes the 

third American war—that with Mexico. His administration of the Treasury 
is generally recognized to have been conducted with great ability. His name 
is best remembered for his connection with the tariff of 1846—the Walker 
tariff. He originated the present warehousing system, and he may be called 
the father of the Department of the Interior, for he first urged the establish- 
ment of that department, and drew the bill resulting in its organization. 
When the Civil War was at its height he was sent to Europe as financial agent 
of the United States, and there negotiated $250,000,000 of the 5-20 bonds. 

Much reliance was placed during the war with Mexico upon the issue of 
Treasury notes, bearing generally 6 per cent. interest. From this source 
almost $34,000,000 was derived, while 6 per cent. bonds, aggregating 
$45,000,000, were sold at a premium of from 3.02 to 4.05 per cent., the total 
of receipts from loans and interest-bearing Treasury notes being $78,717,849. 

The cost of the war is given at $125,447,483, leaving a deficiency to be 
supplied in subsequent years aggregating $46,729,634. 

Columns of figures are seldom interesting, yet I fancy the two which 
register the receipts and expenditures of the United States year by year from 
1791 to the present time will, without illumination, stimulate the curiosity 
even of those ordinarily indifferent to statistics. If some modern Rip Van 
Winkle were to be handed this table, which annually appears in the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress, he would know at a glance that in 
one instance, at least, some great and tremendous event had happened in his 
country’s history. Beginning with gross receipts, which include revenues 
and loans, of $4,771,000 in 1791, he would notice a steady growth, until they 
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reached $83,371,640 in 1861. Next year, 1862, they were $581,680,000—an 
increase in a twelvemonth of nearly half a billion of dollars; in 1863, 
$889, 379,652 ; in 1864, $1,393,461,000; in 1865, $1,805,939,345; and for 
three years thereafter receipts in excess of one billion dollars annually. From 
then until this day he woulé see, also, that the Government’s ordinary reve- 
nues have been counted annually in the hundreds of millions. If, after 
seeing such a picture, one were to tell him that this country, a generation 
ago, suffered four years of strife such as the world had never seen, it ought to 
occasion in his mind no surprise. The plain cold figures are sufficiently 
graphic to tell-the story of the magnitude of the Civil War. 

Taxes of the Civil War introduced some new features into our fiscal system. 
Direct taxes had been levied before, and the customs tariff had been estab- 
lished from the beginning. It remained for so great a struggle as the 
Rebellion to bring an elaborate scheme of internal taxation into being—a 
system which now pours into the public Treasury more than $270,000,000 a 
year. A tax on incomes was also a source of revenue. 

The total of the issues of bonds and currency during the war of the Rebel- 
lion has been placed at $5,143,019,526, including redemption transactions. 
The items which go to make up this enormous amount relate to almost every 
known expedient for raising funds. There are loans in various forms, and 
issues of Treasury notes, demand notes, coin certificates, certificates of indebt- 
edness, fractional currency and legal tender notes. Of the latter there were 
issued $915,420,031. The vital change came when the Government aban- 
doned the specie basis, and resorted to legal-tender paper money issues. It 
still may be debated whether or not the Government could have avoided a 
resort to this means, which, 
while of undoubted assist- 
ance in carrying on the war, 
still operated greatly to in- 
crease the cost. Like the 
paper money of the Revo- 
lution, they fell in value, 
the lowest point being at 
the rate of $2.85 legal-ten- 
der for one dollar gold. For 
a period of fourteen years 
after the close of the war 
they continued below par, 
and were never received on 
equality with coin until, or 
near, the resumption of spe- 
cie payments, January Ist, 
1879. In Congress the issue 
of legal-tender notes was ac- 
cepted as a matter of neces- 
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forgotten, however, and al- 
most without exception 
members plead for the nar- 
rowest and briefest use of 
the dangerous agency. Sec- 
retary Chase said, in sub- 
mitting the measure : 


“The plan, however, is not 
without serious inconvenien- 
ces and hazards. The “temp- 
tation, especially great in times 
of pressure and danger, to issue 
notes without adequate provi- 
sion for redemption ; the ever- 
present liability to be called 
on for redemption beyond 
means, however carefully pro- 
vided for and managed; the 
hazard of panics, precipitating 
demands for coin concentrated 
on a few points and a single 
fund ; the risk of a depreciated ‘ 
and depreciating, and finally S4=MON P. CHASE, PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S SECRETARY OF THE 

~ TREASURY, FINANCIER OF THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865. 























worthless, paper money; the 
immeasurable evils of a dishonored public faith and national bankruptcy—all these are 
possible consequences of the adoption of a Government system of circulation.” 


There are still in existence $346,000,000 of these notes. 

The War of the Rebellion also produced our present national banking 
system. With some modifications, removing harsh and unreasonable restric- 
tions, it could be made to answer fairly well the varying needs of commerce 
and trade, especially in those sections of the country not too abundantly sup- 
plied with currency. 

Early in the spring of 1898 it became apparent that there was little proba- 
bility we should escape war with Spain. February 15th, the Maine was de- 
stroyed in the harbor of Havana, and early in March the suggestion that 
Consul-General Lee be recalled from that city convinced the authorities that 
the time for prompt and energetic preparation had arrived. Leaders in both 
Houses of Congress were invited to confer with the President, with the result 
that on March 9th a bill appropriating $50,000,000 for the national defense 
was passed. The strong position of the National Treasury, which then held 
$224,541,000 available cash, of which $168,883,000 was in gold, made it en- 
tirely feasible to appropriate at once so large a sum of money. This sum to 
be expended under the direction of the President was subject to allotment 
according to the needs of the various executive departments, as follows : 
Navy Department, $29,723,274.22; War Department, $18,944,627.68 ; 
State Department, $393,860.89 ; Treasury Department, $170,000.00 ; total, 
$49, 231,762.79. 

These sums, while ample for immediate necessities, would not long suffice 
to cover the expense of modern warfare. Conferences between the executive 
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and legislative authorities resulted in 
C__—;,, what is known as the War Revenue 
fE~_ Act of June 13th, 1898, which was es- 


timated to produce, and did produce, 


Joe a. Ze. about $100,000,000 additional revenue. 

By this act authority was given to the 

ve ZZ ae HZ, Secretary of the Treasury to issue cer- 
« 


tificates of indebtedness payable not 

oy Pht exceeding one year from the date of 
‘ ‘ an~, Zl issue to the amount of $100,000,000. 
Pa It did not become necessary to resort 
ag (Zerese— Plime, to the issue of these certificates, but 
the provision was and still remaiv: 

Co1rKelO he. _ a wholesome safeguard for the Ne 
f ‘f tional Treasury in case of an emergency. 

yD ore hee By the same act the Secretary of the 
Treasury was also authorized to borrow 


FOG Oba Olbacte- on the credit of the United States 


$400,000,000, or so much thereof as 

Vz might be necessary to defray expenses 

Alaa, authorized on account of the war, and 

to issue bonds therefor in denomina- 

tions of $20 or some multiple of that 

Sane 1/2 *br- sum, redeemable in <— at the pleas- 

ure of the United States after ten years 

from the date of their issue, and pay- 

able twenty years from such date, bear- 

ing interest payable quarterly in coin at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

The bonds were to be offered at par as a popular loan, the subscriptions of 

individuals to be first accepted, and subscriptions for the lowest amounts to 
be first allotted. 

Under the authority given a loan of $200,000,000 was offered to the peo- 
ple. It was instantly a success. Subscriptions poured in from every State 
and Territory in the Union. The loan was closed July 14th, subscriptions 
having been received, under the regulations established by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for thirty-two days. 

The strength of the national finances and the magnificent resources of 
the country never received better demonstration than when on closing the 
books it was ascertained the offerings amounted to almost fourteen hun- 
dred millions. 

It was the first time the United States had ever disposed of its bonds in 
time of war at interest rates so low as 3 per cent. The ease with which the 
new revenue law was put into operation, and the facility with which so large 
a sum was raised by borrowing, find their counterparts only in the rapid and 
complete successes of the naval and military operations of the war. With 
the national credit so apparent and such a display of abundant resources, 
commerce and the industries of the country suffered not the least embarrass- 
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HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY IN PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S CABINET. 
Latest photograph, by Clinedinst, Washington. 


ment. In fact, the returning impulse of prosperity was not for a moment re- 
tarded, but continued uninterruptedly to spread beneficence over the whole 
land. 








AUNT BETTY. 


By MADGE Morris. 


ROHN HAVILAND was twenty-four years old. He was 
very tall, very broad-shouldered, very athletic, and, with 
all, a very handsome man, notwithstanding his many 
layers of tan and his semi-civilized costume. He was one 
of four young men who among them had the largest 
acreage of sheep range in the many-leagued country of 
Tulare, and this was in the time when Tulare reached 
from Los Angeles to San Joaquin, and from the summit 
of the Sierras to the summit of the Coast Range. 

Of the other three partners there was Andrew Tomson, called ‘‘ Andy,” 
who was dark and talked little ; there was Porter Jackson, called Port, who 
was darker and talked less ; and lastly, the one who next to John Haviland 
figured most in the romance of Aunt Betty, was Blake Jones, fair of visage, 
red-haired, short and loquacious. 

Their camp was known as Haviland’s—the stage stopped here to water 
horses, which must needs give the place the importance of a name. The 
camp consisted of two rather frail-looking wooden structures of one room 
each, that were several yards apart. In one of these the four young men 
slept and played cards, in the other they cooked and ate. Three years had 
they lived thus in undisturbed harmony, but no woman’s shadow had 
crossed their dooryard. It was soon to be different. 

John Haviland called his partners to council. He had a letter, which he 
read to them aloud : ’ 





‘“My Dear Son Joun,’’ the letter ran, ‘‘ I have failed gradually since your father’s 
death and I feel that I am about to die, and there is something heavy on my heart. It 
is about my poor sister Betty, who, now that our father is dead, has no relative in the 
world but myself, and who, when I am gone, will be left homeless with none to care 
for her. 

‘*Now, John, if ever I was a good mother to you—and tried to be, John, be good to 
my sister Betty. Do you remember the little patty cakes I used to bake for you? 
Betty will bake patty cakes for you, John, and maybe for your children. I leave her in 
sacred trust to you. Your affectionate stepmother, Heven Haviianp.” 

There was more of the letter, but this was all he read to them. 

Blake, the fair one, made a pert witticism about the advent of the old lady 
at the sheep camp. John glared at him savagely. The shadow of the 
woman was approaching. John was thinking of the patty cakes; they 
pulled down the balances in favor of Aunt Betty. 

Blake laughed. 

‘‘Don’t glare at a fellow, you are positively frightening! Being only a 
stepaunt, and one you’d never seen, I did not suppose you had feelings in 
the case.”’ 

‘* You see, boys,’’ said John, apologetically, to Andy and Port, ‘‘she is not 
really my own aunt, but my stepmother’s sister. I never knew any of my 
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stepmother’s people. My father married her in New England, and brought 
her to our home when I was a very little chap. But she was a good mother 
to me, boys, and I would feel too mean to live with myself if I failed to do 
my best for the poor helpless sister she has left to my care.’’ 

It was the longest speech he had ever made. It was also the first bit of 
family history that had been heard in camp. 

The other three looked at John admiringly. Port, the darkest and silent- 
est of them, arose and said : 

‘*Gentlemen, I move that we unanimously adopt John Haviland’s Aunt 
Betty, that we send for her to come here, that she shall be ‘aunt’ to each 
one of us, and that her maintenance be an allowance out of the joint funds 
of Haviland Camp.”’ 

Andy, who, as well as John, was a tall man, drew himself up, kicked 
over the three-legged stool upon which he had been sitting, and moved that 
the preceding remarks be declared simultaneously elected. 

John thanked them with more feeling than words, and then showed them 
another letter, a black bordered envelope with a little note in it, saying his 
stepmother was dead. The note was signed Elizabeth Stanyan. 

John passed it around for three pairs of eyes to examine. 

‘©A good fist that, for an old lady,’’ said Andy. 

‘For our Aunt Betty, you mean,’’ said Blake, poking Andy in the ribs. 

‘‘T think maybe we would better call her ‘Aunt Elizabeth.’ 
more respectful,’’ said Port. 

‘Oh, Pll stick to Aunt Betty,’’ said Andy. 

** And I,’’ said Blake, ‘‘ think I'll call our adopted ancient relative just 
‘Betty,’ for short.”’ 

‘*T reckon you won’t,’’ said John. 

The shadow of the woman had crossed their dooryard. 

John wrote the letter to Aunt Betty with many and minute instructions 
how to come to them, and then the four self-adopted nephews set to work 
making arrangements for her comfort when she should arrive. They built a 
house for her—one room, with a window and a door that locked. The old 
lady, they reasoned, might be timid in this new, wide country. 

John contributed a large armchair to the furnishing of this room, the kind 
he could remember having seen his grandmother sit in. He paid a fabulous 
price for it, and was proud of his purchase. Andy, who was handy with 
tools, made a footstool that was a marvel of architeeture. He also made a 
little corner shelf, on which he placed a new chalk pipe and a little sock of 
cut tobacco. Port rode a half-day’s journey into the foothills and hunted a 
straight manzanita te make a cane for her. And Blake came in one evening 
with a large white cat, which he triumphantly deposited on the sheepskin rug 
under the armchair. He looked smilingly around for the approval of his 
fellows. 

‘* Stale it, I'll bet,’’ said Port. 

Blake blushed at a hazarded accusation that hit the mark—hit it with un- 
preparing suddenness. 

At last came the day Aunt Betty was expected to come. A passing stranger 
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at a certain time that day would have thought the four young men at Havi- 
land’s in the hilarious stage of drunkenness. 

They took the old armchair out to the road, and, lifting it carefully as 
though it held a sitting of eggs, marched to the new house, keeping time to 
a sing-song ‘‘ Hay-foot, straw-foot ’’’? accompaniment, supposed to be of mar- 
tial origin. When they had done this several times, and could keep step 
with the regularity of soldiers, they set the chair by the road where the stage 
would stop to water horses, and set themselves on the edge of the water 
trough to wait for the stage. 

It was a February day, and the sun was hot. Sitting on the water trough 
was not comfortable. The snow on the far-off jagged peaks of the Sierras 
looked cool ; the alfilarilla made a feathery green carpet on the broad, level 
plains—it, too, looked cool, but the long, straight stage road, already dusty 
from the season’s drouth, looked hot, and it was upon the stage road their 
eyes were fixed. 

John arose hurriedly. 

‘‘There’s one thing we forgot!’’ he said. ‘‘We have not a bouquet for 
her. Women always like bouquets, don’t they? Ill go and gather a bunch 
of poppies.”’ 

‘Young girls,’’ said Blake, ‘‘ like bouquets, but elderly maidens like cats 
—didn’t I get a cat?’ While he spoke he slyly slipped forth his foot and 
tripped John. John stumbled against Andy. The hotness of the sun, the 
hotness of the long, straight stage road, the strain of waiting—all were too 
much. 

Andy stuck John’s head in the water trough, Port grabbed Andy’s leg and 
tried to hop away with it. A general scuffle followed. Laughing and yell- 
ing, they pulled and hauled and rolled each other, hats were trampled, col- 
lars torn loose at the throats, their carefully adjusted neckties hung limp and 
dejected. Suddenly the tussling heap disintegrated itself and stood dusty, 
panting, perspiring, dismayed—the stage was coming ! 

Four silent prayers (if fervent desire is prayer) went up that Aunt Betty 
might not be coming this trip. But Aunt Betty was coming—she was there. 
The stage driver had already jumped from his seat, and was helping her out. 

They gave their clothes a hitch (a man always does when embarrassed by 
the sudden approach of a woman) and went to meet her. She was tall. She 
wore a heavy black vail, and a long black cloak which reached to the 
ground. 


‘* Bet she has a long nose, and is as cross as a 








”? Blake began to whis- 
per, but Port kicked him on the ankle joint and he ceased. 

John was to be spokesman. 

‘** Aunt Betty ?”’ he stammered. 

‘“* Are you my nephew John?’ said a very sweet voice, and a carefully 
gloved hand was held out to him. John kissed it reverently. 

He seated her gravely in the chair, and the four of them took it up and 
marched to the house. The introductions were given in the house. They 
set the chair on the sheepskin, but they jostled it more than they had done 
in the rehearsals, and Blake stumbled over the footstool 








“‘ JOHN STRODE A STEP TO MEET HER, HOLDING OUT HIS ARMS,” 


Drawn by Torquato Di Felice. 
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They were all ‘‘ half dead’’ to laugh, but that solemn, biack-covered figure 
in the chair was a discourager of mirth. John introduced the boys. It was 
not easy to do, and that demure repetition of each one’s name was not the 
reception they had dreamed of. An awkward silence followed, in which 
Aunt Betty pulled off her gloves. A wonderfully white and shapely little 
pair of hands showed themselves. She unclasped her cloak and pushed it 
back, then she began to unfasten her vail. Presently the vail dropped to 
her lap, and the most beautiful, most bewitchingly beautiful girl’s face 
they had ever seen, uplifted inquiring eyes to the four disordered young 
men. Such eyes! They were neither dark nor blue. Such a glory of 
hair! And her mouth, it was like the red geranium they had planted by 
her doorstep ! 

They started, and drew their breath quickly. They looked at her, at each 
other, at the floor. 

A merry twinkle flashed from the girl’s eyes, an enlightening smile il- 
lumined her features, and then an undignified shriek of laughter broke the 
silence. The woman had crossed their dooryard. That merry shriek of a 
laugh was infectious. It broke the ice entirely. They all laughed. The 
hand-shaking was all done over again, though just what they said or in what 
manner they finally betook themselves out of her presence, they never quite 
remembered, except that they were commanded to call her ‘‘ Aunt Betty.” 

But very soon thereafter, Wing, the China boy whom they had brought 
(in doubt of their own culinary ability to please the palate of a lady) ap- 
peared at Aunt Betty’s door with a gentle tap. 

** Man he all-ee same want-ee klane.”’ 

He looked at the cane. 

She handed the polished manzanita stick to him —a suspicious smile 
lurked in the curves of her mouth. Another tap : 

‘Men all-ee same-ee want-ee plipe a placca.’’ 

Aunt Betty looked at him uncomprehendingly. He repeated himself. 
Still she did not understand. 

‘*Come in and get it,’’ she said, and the quaint little yellow man dragged 
his heel-less shoes to the shelf corner and took down the pipe and the sack 
of fine cut tobacco. 

Tap, tap, again. 

‘* Well, what do you want this time?’”’ said Aunt Betty. 

‘* Kill um klat.”’ 

“* What ?”’ 

‘* Kill um klat,’’ he repeated, walking toward the white cat that lay pur- 
ring contentedly in the middle of the bed. He picked it up and started to 
the door. 

‘¢ What are you going to do with the cat?’ asked Aunt Betty. 

‘Led head man he say kill um klat, Chinaman he killee all-ee same,’’ He 
made a sign of decapitation across the cat’s neck. 

Aunt Betty sprang up and took the cat away from him. 

Blake, when he heard Wing’s report of his failure, put his hands in his 
pockets and danced a double shuffle, while he whistled a lively jig. Port and 
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Andy could have choked him with much pleasure, but they had more seri- 
ous things to consider. 

‘‘The case is changed,”’ said John. ‘‘ Aunt Betty cannot stay here alone 
with us now.”’ 

‘* And why, I'd like to know ?” said Blake. ‘‘ Could she find four better 
shots in the country to defend her?’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s not the sort of defense she needs. You see, it’s like this: As 
soon as it is known that so young and pretty a woman lives here with us fel- 
lows alone, not any of us any real kin to her, why the Dutton girls will refuse 
to recognize her.”’ 

‘*Then we'd have to kill some of their men folks,’’ said Port. 

‘*Be cheaper to fetch a woman here,’’ said Andy. ‘‘ Now, there’s old 
Pondexter, who says his ol’ woman is pinin’ fer sercity. We can send 
Wing to herd his sheep and fetch Pondexter here to herd Wing’s band, and 
Pondexter’s ol’ woman can cook and have sercity, and defend Aunt Betty 
at the same time.”’ 

The suggested change was made, and the old Mrs. Pondexter installed as 
cook and chaperone. 

Never had woman such nephews as did Aunt Betty, and never were four 
men so prettily and so utterly tyrannized over as those nephews. They 
taught her to ride, to shoot, to throw a rope—though she never became very 
expert at either—and individually, and all together, laid their hearts at her 
feet. 

Neither one of them outright proposed to her—they never gave either one 
of themselves the opportunity. And neither could say that he had a smile 
or a glance more encouraging than the others had. So the days went by 
—such winged days! Every morning, while the flower time lasted, Aunt 
Betty found four bouquets of wild flowers on her doorstep—unless, indeed, 
one or the other was absent for a twenty-four hours, which seldom occurred. 
But after a while it began to appear to the other three that John had what they 
called ‘‘the inside track.’’ He began to think it himself, and his heart 
bounded with a rapturous joy, but never did he have an opportunity to put 
his hopes and fears to the test. Those other three, whether by accident or 
design, kept over him an espionage which was exasperating. He thought 
that if ever he made his declaration of love he would have to make it in the 
presence of one, or two, or all three of them. 

They sat, the five of them, out in the yard, one beautiful moonlight night. 
To-morrow John would be off at break of day, and could not return before 
evening. He sat with his head in his hands, thinking of ways to outwit 
those other fellows, and find out his fate. His hidden face flushed with the 
thought. He doubted if he had the courage to ask her, if they should give 
him the chance. He had never been afraid of man or beast, but he was 
afraid to tell a pretty girl that he loved her. Suppose he should, and then 
she should assume her auntish air and box his ears, and tell him he ought 
to be ashamed of himself to make fun of his aunt that way? It would be 
just like her. 

He went toward the stable, and very soon they heard him rapidly riding 
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away. No one knew when he returned, but at the first peep of dawn he was 
in leggings and spurs, and his horse saddled for the day’s ride. 

Blake, who occupied the same bed with him, rubbed his sleepy eyes and 
looked out. He saw John tiptoe to Aunt Betty’s window. His own heart 
bumped against his throat, but John did not stay long enough to have 
spoken to her through the widow, besides the window was closed and the 
blind down. 

He watched John throw himself nervously into his saddle, and ride away 
in the dawning light. He hurried into his clothes, and himself tiptoed to 
the window. He opened his mouth to say something, but did not say it. 
On her windowsill, in a glass of water, was a single half-opened red rose. 
He smiled. He knew where that rose had grown.. He knew the only man 
who cultivated roses within a score of miles on either side of them. He 
knew that man lived a dozen miles away. Under the glass was a folded 
- paper. He knew that in that paper the die was cast. 

His hand went toward it. If he moved the glass, when she opened the 
window the fanning of the curtain would flutter the paper to the ground, 
and then—well, what then? Who would be the wiser? Was not all fair in 
love and war? And were they not all in love? And were they not at war 
with each other in their hearts? His hand touched the glass. Then he 
shook his head, smiled a devilish little smile, and took the rose. He tip- 
toed away ; a few minutes thereafter, returned with a sprig of rattle weed 
and put it in the glass. 

When Aunt Betty opened the window and let in the fresh sweet air, her 
cheek flushed at the sight of the rattle weed. Its glossy green balls, in which 
the seeds had not yet begun to rattle, were very pretty. Its long fronds were 
graceful as the daintest fern, but she had heard the signification of it—loco, 
crazy—and that a horse that ate it had never afterward any sense. Her 
cheeks blazed hotly, and then she saw the paper under the glass. She took 
it and read it, and kissed the rattle weed. She put it back in the water, and 
set it in a cool place and read the note again. It told her briefly, but ten- 
derly, of John Haviland’s love, and his cowardice to put it in words. It 
asked her if she could love him to wear the flower when he returned. 

All day Aunt Betty’s eyes were shining, all day her lips wore a smile. 

The sun was low in the west, the long, hot, dusty day was done. Aunt 
Betty was looking for John. She saw a horseman coming and pinned the 
rattle weed on her bosom. It was only Wing, who had ridden from the 
other camp. Blake went out to the stable to meet him. 

Another horseman from another direction. This time it was John. Aunt 
Betty sauntered out to the water trough to meet him. She tried to appear 
unconcerned, but her heart was beating too fast and the light in her eyes 
and the smile on her lips were new. 

John strode a step to meet her, holding out his arms. They might be 
watching him, but he did not care. He was reckless. The whole world 
might look if it chose. He was about to clasp her in his arms, when his 
eyes fell on the rattle weed. His face went white, and his lips tightened, 
his arms dropped heavily at his sides. She had only come, then, to insult 
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him, to ridicule his presumption—locved, crazy, no more sense than a rattle- 
weeded horse! Well, he felt very much that way about himself. He said, 
‘* Good-evening, Aunt Betty !’’ and walked past her, leading his horse to the 
stable. 

Blake was talking to Wing in the stable. He showed him a red rose. 

‘* Know what that is, Wing?’ 

‘* Plitty led loze,’’ said Wing. 

Blake pinned it on the Chinaman’s sweaty shirt-bosom. 

‘* You may have it,’’ he said. 

Wing was pleased. 

‘* All-ee same-ee Melican man,’’ said he, looking admiringly down on the 
rose. 

At that moment John came up. 

The stable was merely a large shaked roof, with but one side of it walled. 
John saw the rose. Not a word did he say, but snatched it from Wing’s 
shirt-front, and threw it fiercely into a pile of rotted straw, and, catching 
Wing by the back of his collar and the looseness of his trousers, lifted him 
bodily and flung him head first after the rose. 

Wing scrambled up, sputtering and rubbing the ill-scented straw from his 
face, and saying things in pure Chinese. 

By this time Port and Andy had come also to the stable. 

‘*That was a mighty mean thing to do,”’ said Port. 

‘Tf you want to kick up a row,’’ said Andy, ‘‘ why don’t you tackle a 
man of your size?”’ 

John looked at the two of them with a scornful up-curving of his lip. 

‘*Perhaps you two want to take it up,’’ he growled, throwing back his 
shoulders and tightening a notch or two in the leather belt at his waistband. 

‘* Perhaps we do,’’ said Port, his dark face growing darker with a scowl. 

** Will you come one at a time, or shall I wipe up the ground with both of 
you at once ?”’ 

John’s blue eyes, usually so gentle, were blazing with rage. 

‘You're a coward, Port Jackson! Do you hear me?—a coward !”’ 

The words were yet on his teeth when Port cocked a six-shooter at his 
breast. They stood not two yards apart. Port’s finger was on the trigger. 

**Stop |’? commanded a voice they neither one recognized, it was so full 
of terror. It was Aunt Betty’s voice. In the same instant Blake struck 
Port’s arm upward, and the bullet whizzed over John’s head. 

** Christ !’ was the horrified ejaculation of Port. 

Aunt Betty stood white and trembling in front of John. 

‘* Boys,’’ said Blake, ‘‘the joke has gone far enough. You are all d——d 
fools, and so am I. You are all spoiling for a fight, and you don’t either 
one of you know what you want to slaughter each other about. This morn- 
ing, at the break of day, a gentle-eyed youth put a red rose beneath a lady’s 
window. A red-headed ruffian came and took the red rose and put in its place 
a sprig of rattle weed. He afterward pinned the red rose on a Chinaman’s 
breast, and all this happened.’? He waved his hand over the would-have- 
been battle-ground. 


. 
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Aunt Betty fled to the sanctuary of her house. She slammed the door 
and locked it. John followed her, but the door would not open to his knock- 
ing. He quietly sat down on the doorstep and waited. 

‘*T don’t blame him a bit,’’ said Port, musingly. 

‘Nor I,”’ said Andy; ‘‘that is, not for anything except that he hasn’t 
Blake’s scalp hanging to his belt.’’ 

Blake smiled. 

‘A frog don’t always jump the way you expect it to. Then 
let’s go to the dance at Dutton’s to-night?” 

The proposition was agreed to, and half an hour later the three rode away 
to the dance. 

John still sat on the doorstep. 
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TRINITY CHURCHYARD. 


(New York City.) 


By Josepit DANA MILLER. 


] HERE the pulse of Wall Street beats, 
/ Where the money changers go; 


Where along the noisy streets 
Runs the life tide, to and fro— 
Susy life of old Broadway, 
With its restless human sea— 
Here I stop and muse to-day, 
By the graves of Trinity. 


Those beneath these quiet stones 
One unending Sabbath keep, 
And the great wheels jar their bones, 
But they may not mar their sleep. 
And they murmur not at all, 
Morning, noon and night-time pass, 
Rain and sun, and snow-flake fall, 
Careless footsteps tread the grass. 


Childish fingers press the graves, 
But these peaceful sleepers lie, 
(What a worry dying saves!) 
Quiet under every sky. 
Twittering bird and whispering elm ! 
Bird and dead man, each care free— 
Here’s long peace to both of them, 
Citizens of Trinity! 
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‘TO COACH, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, IF YOU 


PLEASE !”’ 


COACHING AS A SPORT. 


By GILSON WILLETS. 


66FTNO coach, ladies and gentlemen, if you please.’”’ Our ‘‘ whip”’ gives 
this warning as he stands by the wheeler gathering the reins, accord- 
ing to rule, between the fingers of his left hand. With that left hand 
he will drive, and with his right he will guide by touching the lines as one 
would pick out the strings of a harp. The passengers mount to the roof-seats 
more or less gracefully, according to their familiarity with the royal sport of 
coaching. Up by the little ladder goes ‘‘ the box seat,”’ the lady in the ele- 
gant, sportswoman-like costume, who is to sit beside the whip. Attendants 
steady her, grip her white broadcloth skirts firmly around her feet, despite the 
fact that she has been careful to wear her most elaborate silk underskirts for 
‘* pretty ’’ at this important moment. Now the whip mounts, with the ease 
and agility born of long practice, to the box. He sits upright, yet not stiffly, 
with his legs slightly bent at the knee. Ready for the start, he drops his 
hands, a signal called ‘‘ giving the office,’’ meaning that all is ready. Then 
he turns his head slightly to the left to give his passengers a warning equiva- 
lent to the words of the cable-car conductor, ‘‘ Hold fast ’ He nods to the 
grooms, who are standing at the horses’ heads, to step aside. Then, with a 
cluck, or some phrase expected by the horses, such as ‘‘ Pull up,’’ or ‘‘ Come 
up,’’ and with a flourish of the long whip, the start is made. 
Beginning with a walk, to allow the attendants to climb to the rear seat, 
the pace gradually increases until we are tooling up Riverside Drive at the 
pace—permissible in the early morning—of ten miles an hour. 
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mont, where we pause for the ‘‘ first change in,’’ a hansom dashes up 
alongside the coach and a bridal couple climb aboard—youthful, belated 
passengers who, forgetting that time and coaches wait for no one, had arrived 
at our starting station, down-town, just one minute late. We bowl on, up 
the Kingsbridge Road. 

**Guard !’’ calls our gentleman coachman, and the horn—musical-yard of 
tin—gives the town of Kingsbridge notice of our approach. The guard him- 
self looks as if he had just stepped out of one of Cruikshank’s pictures in 
Dickens’s works. With his red face, his curly red hair, curly hat, red coat 
with lapels of green and buttons of brass, he is a typical guard, even to the 
English accent. Famous ‘“ tooter,’’ his horn-playing makes the windows 
open all along the road. With what consummate skill he plays that long, 
thin tube, making it capable of thirteen notes when only five notes, at the 
most, are expected of it! He can play any air, from a Spanish fandango to a 
‘* Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.’’ How the people along the high- 
way stand and stare! Not at our four speeding horses, our careful leaders 
and our faithful wheelers, not at our smart coach with its black body and its 
white panels, but at the florid-faced man in livery and his horn melodious ! 
Like true sportsmen, we take ourselves seriously, in order to impress the on- 
looking world. But all our pomp and circumstance would receive but slight 
response, scanty sympathy from the multitude, were our guard to refuse to 
sing upon his horn the cheery, ‘‘Ho! ho! Tally ho!’ See that nimble 
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TOOLING UP RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


old lady pirouetting, to the piping of this self-same horn, down the path from 
yonder cottage. On her back she carries the burden of age, but the spirit 
of youth is in her feet. The tin instrument trills, toots and hornpipes, 
encouraging the dancer to fancier steps ; she seems to enjoy ; we laugh mer- 
rily ; she throws us impartial kisses ; we swing round the bend to the road- 
side inn at Kingsbridge. 

Here we pause three minutes for the second relay, the ‘‘ second change 
in.’ With rattle of splinter bars and chains, our spanking bays are taken 
out and a team of snappy grays put in. We must not start again, however, 
until the little blind boy, our mascot, lays questioning hands upon the 
coach. He feels of the horses, of the wheels and of the backboard, which is 
the door to our larder of cold birds, small bottles and thin sandwiches. 
Then, after the rooms have pressed our nickels into the little fellow’s hands, 
comes again the whip’s warning, ‘‘ Hold fast !’’ and we roll on, rumble on, 
with a prancing thud of hoofs and the shrill clarion of the horn. Up and 
over giant hills, we enjoy every foot of the landscape. We are amused at in- 
numerable incidents which, were we not atop a coach, would be passed 
unnoticed. We would like to put a restraining hand on the driver and be- 
seech him to slow up while we inhale long draughts of air delicious. 

Near the old red farmhouse, the former home of the St. Andrew’s Golf 
Club, we come to the long bridge across the Bronx River. We slow up, 
slightly, for the approach to the bridge is obstructed by a plank resting on 
two barrels, as at the beginning of a closed street. And there is a rude sign : 
‘*Danger! No crossing.’’ Our leaders swerve to the right and dash and 
splash into the water. As the bridge is unsafe, we are to ford the little river. 
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But already the horses are chest high and struggling, and someone announces 
that the cushions inside the coach are afloat. The horses begin to flounder. 
Steady! Whoa! We can go no further, we come to a standstill. The 
ladies! Frightened? Not they. Danger makes the sport all the more en- 
joyable. From the shore come timely rescuers in rowboats. The driver 
remains upon the box, calm as the stoic that he is. In moments of peril 
he would no more resign his post of duty than the captain of a ship would 
leave the bridge in time of danger. The passengers, however, are helped 
into the boats and rowed ashore. The coach, thus lightened, yields to the 
straining horses. The men have wet feet, the ladies, wet skirts; delicate 
gowns were not made for this kind of ferrying. One fair one has lost her 
parasol ; the bride’s hat does not rest so exactly straight upon her blonde 
curls. But we all laugh, even the whip, who, having safely landed his cum- 
bersome vehicle, says, as if nothing had happened : ‘‘ To coach, ladies and 
gentlemen, if you please.’’ Frown ever so slightly at such an accident, show 
even the shadow of dismay at the ruin of your white broadcloth skirt, and 
you are lost, outclassed ; you are no longer esteemed as a lover of coaching 
for sport’s sake. 

On and on we roll, past cottages and palaces, between velvety meadows of 
deepest emerald and under the shadow of ancient elms and maples, over a 
turnpike clear-cut and smooth, an ideal road for coaching. We make two 
more stops for change of horses, at Yonkers and Dobb’s Ferry, all on the 
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EN PLEINE CAMPAGNE, 


way, perhaps, to the races at Westchester. Here from the top of the coach we 
scan the track, excitedly, through our glasses. Meantime, the horses are 
out, the grooms are preparing the tempting luncheon, the ladies are all rosy 
and trembling in their excitement as the ‘‘ favorite’’ shoots past the post. 
This, indeed, is sport. 

And, then, the tearing pace homeward. How quiet the whip is, with his 
eyes ever straight ahead: He glances at the watch on the toe-board and 
notices that he is behind time. It is getting dark. We stop to light the 
side-lamps, and the one on the toe-board, which lights up the lead-bars so 
that the driver can see whether the leaders are doing their work. Our driver 
is a man of nerve and courage, of steadiness of hand and of strength of mus- 
cle; he has a discriminating judgment and the ability to think and act 
quickly and accurately. We intrust our safety to him, but his responsibili- 
ties make him all the happier. He must avert disaster by the same qualities 
of mind exercised by a general during battle. He is proud of his skill with 
the reins, for to ‘‘tool a four” in the style of to-day is really a great feat. 
Ability is required other than that of cracking a whip and pulling a rein at 
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the turn of a road. With him accidents are few, and almost never serious. 
He carries his reins stylishly, pulls them gently, never grasps or hauls on 
them. He keeps his hands ‘‘in position,’’ neither raising nor dropping 
them, never holding them at arm’s length, nor allowing them to fall between 
his knees. And how different he is from we lay coachers! When puffs of 
wind carry away our hats, his own high, curly brimmed cylinder remains 
upon his head, as if glued there. While the passengers’ Inverness capes 
whirl about their heads, the coachman’s shoulder-cape, called ‘‘ upper 
Benjamin,”’ hangs close to his person. So absolutely perfect is he, that one 
might think he had passed his whole life driving a mail-coach. , 

Yet to become the master he is of the dashing art of coaching, he had to 
serve a long and arduous apprenticeship. Four-in-hand driving is not learned 
under a roof, like horseback riding and cycling. The novice must make all 
mistakes in the public gaze. This is not a distressing matter where the rich 
are concerned, for they can take lessons in the secluded roads of their estates. 
The reining is not only a matter of skill, but of strength as well. Moreover, 
it is essentially a one-hand accomplishment. As a good driver will never let 
the lead traces get taut, it follows that there is considerable wrist-wearying 
tugging at the bits, not to speak of the dead weight of the reins. Over the 
top of the forefinger runs the rein of the nigh-side leader. Between the first 
and second fingers run, first, the off-side lead rein, and second, the nigh-side 
wheel. The off-side wheel line is caught between the second and third 
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fingers. And as for the whip, to the average man this is as imposing an 
affair as a city trout-rod is to a country fisherman. You have to swing with 
your right arm an instrument whose handle is over five feet long, with a lash 
nine feet longer. To get that4ash out to the leaders and get it back safely, is 
like casting a trout-fly. It can’t be pulled back the way you haul in a 
clothes-line, but must be flirted back till it winds itself around the hendle. 
To do this requires a very strong wrist. In short, the driving of four horses 
in the style of to-day requires a knowledge of every detail and becomes per- 
fect only through constant practice. One must be a lover of horses, must 
know how to ride and drive everything from a Shetland pony to a race- 
horse. Not until then may you essay the tooling of a four. It is not 
strange, therefore, that lady whips are not as numerous as men. In this 
country, however, the sport has become so fashionable that all who keep up 
pretentious establishments are learning to handle the ribbons, the fair as well 
as the brave. Nowhere else in the world are women seen so frequently on 
the box-seat, experts with rein and whip. Thus a peculiar zest is lent to the 
sport here at home, a zest that is lacking at ‘‘ meets ’’ abroad. 

In New York, during the last decade, public coaches have been introduced. 
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During one season the famous coach Pioneer made daily runs between the 
Brunswick Hotel and the Country Club. Another season we had the Enter- 
prise plying between the Plaza Hotel and Rye. Last season the Good Times 
ran daily forth and back, from the Waldorf-Astoria to Westchester. °This 
year the Pioneer, again on duty, carried passengers from the Holland House 
to the Ardsley Clubhouse, where luncheon was served and where we enjoyed 
the privileges of the club for three hours, or until the homeward start. And 
what a jolly, rollicking ride homeward it was! We had left the Hol!and 
House at ten in the morning, we were back in time for dinner, having trav- 
eled fifty-two miles in royal style, and having had a day of a kind of sport 
which only the very rich can permanently afford. All this healthful amuse- 
ment for a five-dollar bill, which each of us paid for a seat. 

The public coach idea, the opportunity thus afforded to enjoy the most 
aristocratic of all sports, does not belong to any one social set, but is hospi- 
tably open to all who can pay the fare. The richest or the humblest citizen 
may book a seat ; the first comer having the first choice of place. The enter- 
prise is backed by a few men who have the sporting fever in their blood. 
They put a professional whip in qharge, but they themselves take turns on 
the box during the two months of the season. 

The preliminary arrangements for running a public coach involve almost 
as much work as the staging of a new play. For weeks before the opening of 
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‘THE BOX SEAT.”’ 
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‘*NOW FOR A TEARING PACE HOMEWARD !’’ 


the season, both the men and the beasts who are to figure in the great event 
spend their time training and rehearsing. The departure is planned and the 
run prearranged, down to the minutest detail. In the selection of horses, in 
the ‘‘equine equipment,’’ the nicest discrimination is necessary. The 
horses are gathered from all over the country. The coach horse must be of 
mature age, a horse under six years of age being too full of youthful en- 
thusiasm. A beast with a short, thick neck is barred. His character too 
closely resembles that of a short, thick-necked man. You can never per- 
suade him that vour way is better than his, and with the short neck he is 
physically able to withstand the argument of the most accomplished whip. 
A long, thin neck, that offers a leverage, is the most desirable. Horses with 
that characteristic are usually better tempered and much easier to train and 
handle. To fit and season the horses, after they have been matched, is the 
first lesson in their educatic:,, and a raw, green team, fresh from the country, 
demands as much patience and spanking as twins. Being unaccustomed 
to the roar of the city, they are gradually introduced to’the strange sights 
and noises by morning jaunts, at which times only two horses are driven to 
a light skeleton brake. When they have become sufficiently acclimatized to 
have their first go at four-in-hand, they are hooked to a stout body brake, 
and, if after a month’s probation they have overcome their rein shyness, 
have not developed any evil traits, and can go the pace and distance, they 
may become identified with the exhilarating sport of coaching. The runs 
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are regulated so that a coaching stable, including the four extra—‘‘ emerg- 
ency”’—animals, can show one horse for each mile of the distance, one way, 
to be covered. 

Out of the popularity which coaching gained as a sport grew the idea of 
the coaching club. Of all clubs, the Coaching Club is the most exclusive. 
To become a member one must own a coach, and run it regularly between the 
city and a country place. The first American club was organized in 1875, 
with six English-built coaches. This same club now includes twenty-two 
coaches, eleven or twelve of which are necessary to a quorum at the annual 
parade in Central Park. 

The peculiarity of coaching as a sport is that it had its origin in business. 
When railroads supplanted the stage coach and drove the old-time whips out 
of the trade, gentlemen began maintaining coaches for the pleasure of driv- 
ing the horses. Every driver of a four-in-hand, to-day, observes punctili- 
ously all the formalities of coaching etiquette. The amateur whip always 
salutes the professional. A new driver may occupy a social position ever so 
lofty, he may be a millionaire or a prince, but he always bows to an old 
coachman. Indeed, the whip of the day will observe every rule and face 
every danger of the road, for the pleasure he derives in making a sport of 
what which, in our forefathers’ time, was a business. 


DOWN FIFTH AVENUE—RETURN HOME, AFTER A FIFTY-TWO MILE RUN. 











APRIL BLOOM.* 


© Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


sERTON CASTLE, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” 


CHAPTER XLIV.— Continven. 


T was a silent party that rolled through the wakening 
streets at the round trot of the official horses—each 
man occupied with his own thoughts, and those of all 
of them more or less tinged with melancholy. Spencer 
lay back in the recess of the carriage with folded arms 
and closed eyes. Neuberg beside him, restless, shifted 
his position a thousand times, broke into whistling 
staves, immediately suppressed, peered now from one 
window, now from another in the vain hope of desery- 
ing some sign or token of his beloved. Mr. Smiley, dis- 





posed to be plaintively conversational, had been ruthlessly snubbed into silence 
by his stern young patron, but gave vent to his feelings by a smothered groan 
at every jolt, by a wincing sigh at every involuntary movement. Such soft, 
ease-loving flesh as his could not with impunity brave the plank bed. 

But perhaps it was Rochester’s heart that sat the heaviest in his bosom. 
He had neither Spencer’s final acceptance of the inevitable past, nor Neu- 
berg’s hopeful belief in the future, nor the clergyman’s determined egotism 
of the present moment to sustain him. : 

Leaning forward with hands resting on the framework of the open window 
nearest to him, he watched every familiar street corner emerge into view and 
disappear. With every turning seemed to be closing for ever a new page of, 
his month of fooling. 

With what a delicious sense of mystery and indefinite hope he had seen 
the walls of the town first inclose him in the darkness! With what a sicken- 
ing sense of flatness, what an all-encompassing premonition of future dull- 
ness he now saw them recede in the blue and gold sunshine of this delicate 
May-day. 

As they rolled out through the toll gates, Rochester thrust his head out of 
the window and gazed long and earnestly after the receding vision of glisten- 
ing spires and roofs. The hum of the human beehive, the jangle of the 
church bells, the cheerful noises so characteristic of the little capital, died 

* Beeun in Nowember, 18908 
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away gradually and the country silence was broken only by the roll and 
monotonous whirl of their own wheels, the steady trot of their horses and of 
the gendarmes in the rear, and the song of the lark in a field that rose sud- 
denly as they passed and mocked him with a joyous ironical farewell. 

He turned his head and looked forward. Before them, through the mist 
of dust, lay the road, cutting the bare hill like a white tape, stretching up- 
ward and onward, between fields unbroken by tree or hedge. Beyond lay 
the sky, faintly blue. It was an image of his coming life, thought the boy : 
up-hill, arid, uninteresting, leading high, but to no visible end. 

There was nothing to prevent him from making his future what he would ; 
but Rochester was one of those to whom ambition, though possessing no 
charm, though inspiring no passion, forms yet an integral part of personality. 
The good hound hunts according to his race. The Duke of Rochester must 
be rich, must be influential, powerful, must play his allotted part in the 
world, however distasteful, however wearisome that part might be. 

He threw himself back against the cushions with an impatient sigh. The 
book was closed. Never again in all probability would he be able to live 
through a single page of such liberty and irresponsibility again. And he was 
too young yet to look forward to the time when, in a solitary hour, he might 
unclasp it and find a fragrant solace in turning over some of its scented 
leaves. ae 

CHAPTER XLV. 
There was a star danced, and under 
That was I born. God give you joy !—SHAKESPEARE. 

THE party lunched at a wayside inn, where their appearance created much 
astonishment and interest. 

They were preparing to start again when, at the full speed of a pair of 
steaming horses driven by a reckless hand, a shabby traveling coach laden 
with trunks, bandboxes, and parcels of all shapes tied together with a string, 
appeared round the corner and clattered in upon the scene. 

‘* Aha, my children !’’ sang out a lady’s melodious voice, ‘‘ have I got you? 
Not without trouble, I assure you!’ And Eva’s head, tied up in a lace 
shawl, with disordered curls escaping on every side, was popped out of the 
window of the shabby cpach. 

Neuberg, who had just settled his long legs in the carriage, gave from in- 
_side its recesses a kind of warwhoop and bounded out again with so much 
energy as nearly to upset Mr. Smiley, whose equilibrium was already suffi- 
ciently disturbed by his recognition of the fair traveler. 

‘* Beau-Sourire !’’ cried Neuberg, and leaped forward with arms extended. 
But, respectfully yet firmly, a police officer interposed the bulk of his horse 
between them. Neuberg collided, therefore, with a highly greased topboot 
and recoiled, cursing freely. 

‘My orders, Herr Rittmeister !’’ said the man of discipline, mildly. Neu- 
berg turned pale, reflected a moment and became reasonable. 

‘< Till the frontier, my darling !’’ cried he ; ‘‘ absurd regulations—but still 
we are prisoners.”’ 
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“Oh, Lord!’ said 
the lady, ‘ what fools 
there are in the world ! 
Much use there was 
then in such hurry. 
The music books are 
on top of my last new 
bonnet ! Not to speak 
of the way I am dress- 
ed, every hook and eye 
is wrong, and I am 
convinced that I have 
put my shift over my 
stays !”’ 

Her love ly rosy face 
beamed at them from 
out of its dark frame— 
the words were tipped 
with laughter. Her 
presence had broken 
upon their dull hu- 
mors like the sun 
through the clouds, 
like the fresh morning 
air in a close room. 

Even Spencer's face ‘‘EvA'S HEAD, TIED UP IN A LACE SHAWL, WITH DISORDERED 
was genially lit up, CURLS ESCAPING ON EVERY SIDE, WAS POPPED OUT OF 
and the duke’s ten- THE WINDOW OF THE SHABBY COACIt 


der] Vv sé fte ned from its Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 


cold, self-centered set. Even the policemen had to turn their heads respect- 
fully aside to hide two broad, sympathetic smiles. 


As for Neuberg, his whole being seemed to swim in very joyousness, as 
dancing, he dodged the gendarmes’ horses, to catch fresh sights of his belewed 


i 


and waft rapturous kisses to her. Mr. Smiley alone, supporting himself 


against the wheel of the coach, gazed coldly upon the indecorous presence. 

‘* Well,”’ said Eva, ‘‘ we need not have been in such a fuss, that is evi- 
dent. Why, I fluttered that poor Pzriborzki to such a degree that he did notf 
know whether he was standing on his head or his heels! Is is not_so, Pzri- 
borzki ?”’ 

She jerked her thumb cheerfully backward in the direction of the rumble, 
where the friends first became aware of the accompanist’s presence. Hem- 
med in by parcels and carrying a bird-cage on his knee, he sat blushing 
violently to find himself suddenly the cynosure of so many eyes. 

‘* Na, yes,’’ went on the prima donna, in answer to the different shades of 
astonishment perceptible on the surrounding faces, ‘‘I am carrying him off 
with me. He is the pearl of accompanists, and I could not live without him, 
any more than he without me. Could you, my Pzriborzki? And so I am to 
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drive alone, am 1? May I not even have the little duke? Oh, come, Mr. 
Policeman, that poor child cannot have done anything so very wrong.’’ Her 
merry eye roved over the party until it rested on the black figure of Mr. 
Smiley, and suddenly became lit with fresh mischief. 

‘*Well, I am sure anyhow,’’ she said, ‘‘ that this Herr Pastor is not one of 
the delinquents. If ever innocence and virtue sat enthroned it is upon that 
holy countenance. May I not have the company of the reverend gentleman ? 
It will do me good, I feel it will.’’ 

‘*God forbid !’ cried Smiley, in loud tones of horror, and threw out both 
his hands with a gesture of reprobation. 

There was a burst of laughter, led by Eva’s treble. The shoulders of the 
gendarmes fairly shook. The only persons who preserved their gravity were 
Neuberg and the unfortunate gentleman himself, who began to regret his 
rashness, upon meeting the look which the officer now fixed upon him—a 
look so menacing, not to say so ferocious, that, muttering something about 
his health, the bad night, and the sun, Mr. Smiley fairly turned tail and 
sought safety in the furthest corner of the carriage. This was the signal for a 
general move ; both coaches took the road again ; the three friends took it in 
turn to hang their heads out of the window and exchange distant remarks 
and signals with Eva, which process much relieved the tediousness of the 
journey. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets is sweetest last. —SHAKESPEARE. 

TueE high tide of spring had flooded the well-remembered little border town, 
the scene of Rochester’s first dueling experience, and it had changed the ir- 
regular hamlet into avery bower. Not a burgher’s house or artisan’s cottage, 
but had its plume of lilac bush, its pink-foamed apple-tree, its bed of gorge- 
ous tulip or wreath of bursting vine ; not to speak, indeed, of the chestnuts 
in the fountain square and,the accacias in the Ropemakers’ Alley, and the 
tender mauve clusters of glycine creeping up and enfolding the old walls of 
the inn garden. 

The travelers at the Toll House Inn had been received with the confiden- 
tial welcome due to the well-remembered guest, and the obsequious flutter 
due to a party of such consequence. 

They had taken an almost affectionate leave of their police escort in the 
inn courtyard, and, free men once more, stepped into the orchard green. For 
out in the flowery scented garden they elected to have their evening meal, by 
the light of the setting sun —their last meal together ! 

For it had been mutually agreed that partings are best brief, that Rochester 
should set out by post upon his further journey this very evening; that 
Spencer should wait for the mail coach ; while his friends took the divergent 
southward route. 

At Eva’s suggestion, Dr. Theophilus Baumann, pink of seconds and peari of 
country surgeons, had been sent a warm invitation to join them ; and his 
simple presence, his undisguised delight at finding himself once more (against 
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all hope) in such delightful company, greatly contributed to the outward 
cheerfulness of the hour. 

Mr. Smiley, at a broad hint from his new patron, had come to the conclu- 
sion that an alfresco repast would be prejudicial to his rheumatic tendency, 
and had decided to take his refection within doors. Therefore all was har- 
mony. 

And so the hour passed, with jest and laughter and toast and song. Hour 
of sadness and merriment so subtly blended that it was destined to remain 
among the most tender memories of Rochester’s life. 

The sands of the glass now began to run low, and upon the sloping gardens 
the shadows were growing longer and colder. Eva sprang up. 

** Now,”’ cried she, ‘‘one more toast—the final. Let the wine go round 
again. You have drunk to our liberty, Neuberg’s and mine, and let come 
what may it is sweet ; you have drunk to that perfect happiness which every- 
one expects and which none of us will get—that is the inevitable ; you have 
drunk to the duke and the doctor, to the philosopher and Pzriborzki, to the 
soldier and the singer. Now let us drink to our future meeting.’’ 

The glasses were filled with acclamation, clinked with ceremony, emptied 
almost with solemnity. As each put down the empty bumper, gravity had 
taken the place of smiles. A toast to a happy meeting in the vague future 
can but emphasize the reality of the immediate parting. There was an im- 
pressive silence. Two tears gathered in Eva’s eyes and rolled unrestrained 
down her cheeks. Neuberg put out his hand to hers. She looked at the 
brooding countenance of Spencer with a steady, sad intentness, then heaved 
a long sigh and slowly put her hand into that of her faithful lover. 
Spencer’s face suddenly beamed. He turned to them with an approving 
smile. 

*¢ At least,’’ he said, ‘‘ for you there lies happiness for the taking.”’ 

But Rochester felt a sense of increasing solitariness creep upon hit 

At this moment a servant, who had approached him unperceived, touched 
Spencer on the shoulder. 

‘¢There is a lady just ridden into the courtyard, sir, who desires to see 
you.” ; 

Spencer had started to his feet. His face had grown pale. 

‘¢ Where is she?’ he asked. 

Even as he spoke the figure of the Countess de Lucena appeared at the 
head of the little flight of steps leading into the garden. Framed by the 
doorway under the hanging wreaths of glycine, she stood looking down upon 
them, her slender grace accentuated by the long, straight folds of her riding 
habit. Her face under the shadow of the great-brimmed hat shone forth 
with a sort of pale luminosity. 

In amazement, too deep for words, the friends saw how Spencer walked 
steadily up to his unexpected visitor ; how the two, with quiet greeting, in- 
terchanged a few words ; and then how he gave her his hand ; led her down 
the steps ; how together they strolled past the table, across the green slope 
toward the lower garden path. 


Neither Spencer nor the countess vouchsafed a glance upon the company. 
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She had thrown the long folds of her habit over her arm, and showed the 
springing tread of each exquisite foot in its riding-boot as she stepped. She 
had broken a little branch of glycine and held it to her cheek as she looked 
up at her companion. 

The men rose as she went by—the duke’s heart was beating to suffocation. 
But Eva, drawing closer to the table, rested her elbows upon it and her face 
upon her hands, and followed the two with burning eyes. 

The sun flamed crimson and saffron on the horizon and flooded the world 
with the glory of its parting look. There was a great silence in the air, when 
suddenly a thrush on some topmost branch of the tree raised the liquid 
cestasy of its evening song. 

Jeneath, on that level path, Rochester watched the two figures pace slowly 
to and fro, engaged in earnest conversation. With such courtliness did 
Spencer move, with such grace the woman beside him, that it imparted, he 
thought, to the humble inn garden something of the atmosphere of a princely 
pleasance. 


And still the bird sang on, expressing to the lad’s fancy all that lay un- 
formulated upon his own heavy heart—the ineffable beauty of what might 
have been, the eternal sadness of what was. 

Spencer seemed to speak but little ; the countess much, emphasizing her 
words with a few dainty gestures of the hand that held the mauve blossom. 
Once or twice she laid it upon his arm. Then, all of a sudden, it was evi- 
dent that her words ran quicker and more eagerly : she broke apart from 


her companion and stood facing him. 

tochester saw her drop her flower, half stretch both her arms to the man, 
leaning a little forward in an exquisite airy pose, the attitude of the god- 
dess ready to crown the mortal; just so must Diana have alighted before 
Endymion. 

Watching with a poignancy of emotion which was well-nigh anguish, 
Rochester beheld Spencer step back a pace and fold his arms upon his 
breast, and at the same moment the countess drop hers by her side as a 
bird might close her wings. She had thrown back her little head ; in si- 
lence they were looking straight into each other’s eyes. And the watcher knew 
that two strong human souls had met in the mortal conflict of pride and 
desire, and that the man suffered more from his victory than she from her 
defeat. 

It was a brief moment, charged with the emotions of a lifetime. Then, 
with a quiet movement the countess gathered her skirts together again ; 
Spencer stepped forward, slightly bowing, and offered his arm, which deli- 
cately she took—grande dame in every deliberate gesture. In silence they 
paced the garden path again once or twice, and then they began to mount the 
slope again that led toward the house. 

Involuntarily Rochester advanced nearer as she approached. The sun 
had now sunk, and hyacinthine shadows had taken the place of the golden 
glamour. Filmy vapors were rising from the cooling earth. Every tree and 
flower was wrapped in the mystery of the hour; the thrush’s brilliant notes 
had sunk to those plaintive undertones that seem the voice of twilight ; and 
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‘NOW LET US DRINK TO OUR FUTURE MEETING !’’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora. 
like the very spirit of Evening herself, the countess came up upon them si- 
lently from among the blossoms—her eyes shining as the first stars, a misty 
plume floating above her brow. This time she looked deliberately at each 
one as she passed, but again without pausing ; and barely moved her head in 


response to Neuberg’s stiff salute and to Rochester’s almost unconscious in- 
3 
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clination. But as her glance fell upon the men’s faces her lip curled in an 
enigmatic smile. ‘‘Oh, virtuous young men,’’ it seemed to say, ‘‘ did I but 
choose still to lift a finger !’’ 

At the foot of the steps she disengaged her hand from Spencer’s arm and, 
mounting first, passed out of sight. He tollowed her. 

In the gathering gloom of the little party under the lime-trees the two who 
knew so much already (and guessed so much more) looked at each other 
without a word and each face was white in the other’s eyes. 

‘*Oh !’ cried Eva, in a voice of passion. ‘‘God save us! that woman 
again! Why, the whole town was ringing with tales of her this morning. 
Spencer’s duel and Neuberg’s stormings have betrayed all secrets. They say 
she is dismissed by the Queen, who is now ill—heart-broken. And yet 
* * * My. God! can such creatures be !’ 

With a sudden impulse Neuberg laid his hand on Eva’s lips, and then, 
stooping, kissed her. 

But Rochester, after a furtive glance around him, slipped unobserved down 
into the dusky recesses of the garden, sought on the ground for a little branch 
of glycine, which first he pressed to his lips and then thrust into his bosom. 
Spencer’s words of a little while ago recurred and rang in his heart like the 
toll of a funeral bell : ‘‘ Happiness for the taking—happiness for the taking !”’ 
Oh, God ! what happiness it was that had been cast away upon this spot ! 

* * * * * * * * * 

With the exactness of the most formal cavalier, Spencer had seated the 
lady on her horse. The light pressure of her foot still tingled on his palm. 
While she gathered her reins he absently caressed the neck of the pretty 
creature that he had rescued from Sachs’s torture, that had known him as 
master for some days, that still seemed to remember his touch lovingly. 

Donna Julia dropped a glance at the downcast face. 

‘* And so,’’ she said, her lips formulating with exquisite caress the lan- 
guage in which they had first spoken together, ‘‘and so it is ended? Fare- 
well, then! Heaven speed you, Spencer, wherever you may be! To-mor- 
row I go back to my Tuscany. I will always keep Zuleika in remembrance. 
You will need no remembrance—you will never forget !”’ 

He looked up and’ their eyes met for the last time, but he answered noth- 
ing. He knew that she spoke the truth. She was not of those that are for- 
gotten. He also knew that, most carefully packed of all his precious things, 
hidden away in that pile of luggage yonder, was a little yellow cup. 

A shade of pain quivered on her face. She took up her reins, signed with 
her whip to the jiger who sat impassive on his horse a few yards away ; and, 
under a touch, the high-blooded mare carried her swaying out of the court- 
yard. 

Bare-headed, Spencer watched the undulation of the light figure and list- 
ened to the cadence of the brisk trot till both sight and sound were lost in the 
distance. 

Then he turned to go into the house. Melancholy, as all-encompassing as 
the gathering night, had fallen upon him. 

The yard was full of bustle for the speeding of the parting guest. 
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In a very little while the duke’s chaise, loaded with luggage, stood wait- 
ing him before the door. The diligence in which Spencer had booked a seat 
was already changing horses. 

**Good-by, Eva,’’ said Rochester, taking her hand. He wanted to add 
more, to thank her, to assure her of his eternal affection, but he could not 
bring out another word. He stooped to kiss the kind hand that had nursed 
him so well ; but she caught the boy round the neck with both her warm 
arms and kissed him twice, and left her tears upon his cheeks. 

Mr. Smiley discreetly scanned the stars of heaven and coughed. 

Then Neuberg clapped his friend on the shoulder and wrung him by the 
hand. 

**'You will remember your promised visit,’’ said the little duke—‘‘ and 
you, Eva? And you, Mr. Srencer? And you, too, Herr Doctor?” 

Oh, yes, said they, they would all remember, they would all be sure to 
come to him some day—some day ! 

He got into his chaise, they gathered on the steps. English John mounted 
the rumble, the postilions cracked their whips. 

‘“Think of me, sometimes,’’ said the duke. ‘‘Sometimes—in the month 
of April !’’ 

With creak and sigh, the chaise got under way. Rochester strained his 
head for a last look. Eva and Neuberg stood together, hand in hand, and 
Eva now waved her handkerchief, now clapped it to her eyes. Neu- 
berg’s face was red with shouting his laboriously jocose valedictory remarks. 
Spencer, standing a little apart, sent after the traveler a smile and gesture 
that were more eloguent of grief than the singer’s tears. The doctor’s yellow 
bandana fluttered like a giant butterfly. 

So they parted. Rochester could see no more for the mist that rose before 
his eyes. He never knew till now how much he had learnt to love them all. 


EPILOGUE. 
(Jue vous ai-je donc fait, 6 mes jeunes années! e 
Pour m’avoir fuit si vite et vous étre éloignées, 
Me croyant satisfait ? 
Hélas! pour revenir m’apparaitre si belles, 
Quand vous ne pouvez plus me prendre sur vos ailes. 
Que vous ai-je done fait?—Vicror Hvao. 

Ir was autumn upon the land, and night had fallen. A high, triumphant 
wind rode in intermittent fury across the Duke of Rochester's broad acres, 
here wresting the leaves from the famous oak trees, there sweeping over miles 
of yellowing bracken from secret coverts where the deer cowered close, to 
dash itself against the walls of the noble mansion that had seen the revels of 
second Charles and housed the sober state of third George. 

Within the great house all was very silent. By the rays of « single lamp 
that threw more shadows than light, beside a dying wood-fire, his grace sat 
in the library, and listening to the autumn storm, found an echo of its melan- 
choly in his own thoughts. 
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There are moments in most men’s lives when they are irresistibly impelled 
to pause and look back upon some distant scenes of the road of life already 
traversed. In very active existences these moments of vain hearkening to 
the music of the past may be rare, but they are all the more poignant. It 
was not often that the Duke of Rochester, the astute statesman of world-wide 
renown, the great territorial ruler, the princely host, indulged in the secret 
luxury of such a halt upon the way of his busy life. But to-night, with the 
voice of the year’s autumn complaining without, with the sense within him 
that he himself stood on the threshold of life’s autumn, his soul had gone 
back with a great melancholy to the memory of one glamourous April—which 
was all that it had really known of spring. 

The echoing stillness of a vast and splendid solitude, a fading year, a 
dying fire—it seemed all an emblem of his life. He was childless, and with 
him the great name became extinct. He was wellnigh through his forty- 
first year, and for more than twenty years his spirit had walked alone, for 
the high-born woman who bore his name and went through the world beside 
him, the friends that gathered round him, consorted with the duke—never 
with the man. 

To-night it was the man who sat by the embers and rested upon his long, 
thin hand a head whereon time had prematurely bleached the ruddy gold. 
Distant memories were crowding thick upon him : the shadows were peopled 
by young, friendly forms ; bright faces smiled upon him familiarly ; voices, 
the accents of which woke fantastic echoes in his heart, rang in his ears once 
more: Neuberg, swayed between anger and joyousness ; Spencer, dignified 
and guileless, eloquent and paradoxical, absurd and great-hearted ; Beau-Sou- 
rire, laughing, loving, singing! And, always wrapt in alluring mystery, with 
eyes unfathomable and smile sweet with unutterable promise, the Countess 
Lucena, the ‘‘ goddess’’ of his young dreams—she who had kissed his lips 
that April night and revealed to him for one brief flash the paradise of love 
that he was never to reach again ! 

Life, that had given the duke so many prizes, had given the man one moon 
of joy, and for one April span had led him by the hand and taught him 
every sweet note of her gamut from laughter to tears, from longing to ecstasy. 
And, after that, she had set him in high places, hemmed him in with wealth 
and duties, and conventions and grandeurs, and left him there to be content, 
if he could. 

Where were they now, these joyous companions, the singer, the philoso- 
pher, the soldier? And where was she, the Pagan, the priestess of Aphrodite, 
who might have made such a duchess ! 

In his mind’s eye he always beheld Eva and Neuberg as he had last seen 
them, hand in hand. Had they thus gone through the journey of these 
twenty years? And Spencer, the roving spirit, had he kept green that 
memory, as brief and perfumed as his own, of earthly delight and dissillu- 
sion? Had he treasured his cherished independence, or had he mated with 
some excellent middle-class woman, who dusted his books, wondered at his 
great theories and never dreamed but that all his musings were devoted to 
harmless philosophical conundrums ? 


: 
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‘* 30 THEY PARTED.”’ 
Drawn by F. Luis Mora, 

He would never know. And now he no longer de- 
sired to know 

In the first exuberance of his affectionate grief at 
parting from them, he had written to Neuberg and Eva a joint letter ; and anotuer 
to Spencer, in Paris. But to the first had come no answer. Whether the 
letter had miscarried, or whether like himself the prima donna and the soldier 
had been caught up by the current of a new absorbing existence that whirled 
them to new scenes and interests and drowned all distant sounds, it never 
transpired. 

Spencer had answered—a kindly worded but indefinite note, promising 
that if he came to England he would certainly accept the duke’s hospitality, 
and that was the last heard of him. 

In a little whilé, under the influence of his new atmosphere, the Duke of 
tochester had come to think of those gushing letters of his with a blush, and 
by-and-by had begun to congratulate himself on the fact that the visits 
they had so warmly urged seemed little likely to take place. Among others, 
how would Her Grace have viewed those unconventional, irrepressible 
guests ! 

But as time flowed by his feelings toward the sharers of his one month’s 
fooling had entered upon a different phase. Amidst the barren pleasures, 
the hard work, the purely intellectual emotions of his existence, the thought 
of them became a memory so tender as to be almost sacred ; and he would 
not have changed it for any fresh impression which must needs have brushed 
away its exquisite April bloom. To him they should remain ever young, 
ever smiling and storming, ever gathered round that real, ardent, impetuous 
self of his, which none but they had known. 

And Julia de Lucena! How could he have borne to hear of her growing 
old, haggard, hard ?—hear to what chasm in the course of cruel years her 
delicate paganism had finally brought her? To him she would ever be the 
radiant Diana—ihe goddess whom not the age nor the disillusion of mere 
humanity could touch, the Treasure of Beauty in his heart, the embodiment 
of those dreams from which real life is the hard awakening! In spite of the 
anguish that surrounded her image before his soul, like the smoking sacrifice 
before the altar, to him she should always remain the one passion he had 
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known. Could Endymion have had aught left to give of desire to some 
; mountain maid after lying in Diana’s arms ? 
He rose and went to his desk, and drew from the secret drawer a dis- 
colored morocco pocketbook, which he opened with tender touch. In this 
were only four little twisted notes, written in finest Italian hand, of but a 
few lines each. 
‘* Come and see me, beau Postillon d’ Amour,’’ ran a line of faded violet ink. 
r And the Duke smiled that smile that is sadder than tears as his eye caught 
k the phrase. Besides these there was a dried flower, that crumpled into 
powder as he laid his fingers upon it. And that was all. 
Life had given the man no more than this— an April month, a memory of 
folly and frolic, of joy and of the bitterness which paid for it, a kiss from an 
idealized woman under a starlit sky—and these relics. 





THE END. 





THE OPAL. 


By Emma S. E. SALEs. 


[wer of delight from Beauty’s eyes 





Wept in the midst of Paradise, 
Perpetual fires neath frozen dews 
i Reflecting Hope’s bright rainbow hues, 
in thee, fair Opal, crystallize. 


Sphered in magnificent control 
+ | Niagara’s misty splendors roll, 
Through autumn sunshine’s passing gleam 
Her iridescent waters seem 
To pause within thy restless soul. 


A jewel Cleopatra thou, 
ml O noble Opal! On the brow 
Of Power thy throne ; in splendor deck 
Imperial Beauty ; clasp her neck, 
And kings before you both must bow. 


Nene but a pure and loving heart 
Beauty and brilliance can impart 
To thee, inimitable gem ; 
‘ A drooping flower plucked from its stem 
In cold, uncaring hands thou art. 


Thy beauty dies from cold neglect 
Whose glory sprang but from defect, 
Yet in thy heart despite its ruth, 


i Dwelleth the living soul of Truth 
:* That Faith and Hope alone reflect. 
q Though countless eons must expire 


Ere thou attain thy heart’s desire, 
Yet shalt thou stand beloved, secure, 
All passionate yet virgin pure, 

A woman-soul of snow and fire! 
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By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


“OR five long years of my life it was my lot to live in a miserable little 
Dutch village in the north of Cape Colony, close to the borders of the 
Orange Free State, far removed from any civilized center, and forty 

miles from the nearest railway , the village itself consisted of a small collec- 
tion of houses and stores, situated in the center of a huge plain or prairie, 
the so-called ‘‘ Veldt,’’ and a part of what is known in that region as the 
‘*Karoo.’’ It boasted one long, sfraggling street, the beginning and ending 
of which ran out into the desert-like country surrounding the settlement ; 
the few houses were low, one-storied, white-washed affairs, built of sun-dried 
brick (the ‘‘adobe’’ of Spanish America), with roofs of corrugated iron, and 
small, inclosed backyards; the fronts were generally provided with 
““ stoeps,’’ that is, stone pavements the length of the house-front only, raised 
some two feet from the level of the street, upon which it was the custom of 
the Dutch to sit all day long gazing with lacklustre eyes at the various hap- 
penings that occur in a town of such dimensions: ‘‘Oom Hendrik’* would 
ride into town to buy some ‘‘ droeppels*’ at the store for his vrouw’s tooth- 
ache ; or a string of Kaffirs come tramping through the dusty track, their 
attire, including generally a brand-new pair of boots, slung upon their backs, 
and only donned when arriving at a place where they wished to make an 
impression ; or perhaps a Cape cart (a heavy, double-seated buggy with a, 
white canvas hood, on two wheels only) would rattle in from a distant farm 
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to call out the doctor, arousing considerable excitement and speculation in 
the Dutch households as to the probable nature of the case, and furnishing ¢ 
theme of conversation for the rest of the day. 

Such villages as the one I speak of are the supply centers for the farms of 
the surrounding districts ; and to them the Boers, their families, and their 
native servants come, for church service, for the doctor, and for their groceries 
and general supplies ; each of these settlements they consider quite a city, 
and make great preparations accordingly when they ‘‘ gaan dorp toe.’’ Since 
my return to civilized lands I have found that the general impression with 
regard to the South African Boer is, that he is a much maligned and abused 
individual, of stern religious convictions, simple, honest and industrious, 
who only asks to be let alone to enjoy the fruits of his labor, and sit with his 
‘‘vrouw en kinders’’ beneath his own vine and fig-tree. (This picture, I 
regret to say, is far from portraying the real character of the Boers as a class ; 
naturally here and there may be found a shining exception, but taken as a 
whole, the Boer race, both men and women, are as unsavory a crew in man- 
ners and morals as it has been my misfortune to meet in Africa, Europe or 
America. I do not speak on this point without warrant, as from my oppor- 
tunities as a medical man’s wife, living ahsolutely among them for so many 
years, I was able to personally see and know of details concerning their 
family lives to an extent that to most ‘‘ Uitlanders’’ would have been quite 
impossible, and which seem almost incredible when related at second hand. 

At ‘‘ Naachtmaal,’’ their special Communion service, which takes place in 
the Dutch church ance in three months, the village would be full of Boers 
from the outlying farms, who drove in and stayed several days in the small 
houses of the village—men, women and children herded together like sheep 
in a pen.* 

Almost the first thing to do on entering town, after first ‘‘ outspanning ”’ 
the horses, was to visit the doctor for some real or fancied ailment. Medicine- 
taking is to them a pleasing dissipation, and the nastier the mixture in taste 
and smell, the greater faith they repose in its efficacy. A small medicine vial 
of teaspoon doses, to be taken two or three times a day, is regarded with a 
contemptuous and doubting eye, but a full-sized black beer bottle of some 
nauseous concoction, with instructions to swallow two large tablespoonfuls 
every few hours, will be borne away with much complacency ; and, indeed, 
if the patient be not warned, double the dose ordered by the doctor will be 
taken in many cases, with the idea that it is impossible to have too much of 
a good thing. 

There is also a fearful joy in gazing at a tooth-pulling, or the lancing of 
an abcess, performed on some relative or friend. Moreover, they never, 
if they can possibly avoid it, pay cash ; but request that the amount may be 
‘‘charged,’’ heaving a satisfied sigh, with a sort of ‘‘ Thank God, that’s set- 
tled !’’ expression on seeing the sum entered in the debit book. 


*In the still more sparsely settled districts of South Africa, when Boers come to 
Naachtmaal from greater distances, the whole family, or sometimes two families, will 
arrive packed in one covered bullock wagon; which constitutes their home, both 
while traveling and staying in the village. ' 
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Always upon Naachtmaal days, before the usual rush to the doctor’s 
office commenced, it was quite customary to carefully put away, and lock 
up, all small articles of value ; sad experience having taught that anything 
possible to pocket, which might inadvertently be left lying about, would in- 
evitably disappear in the capacious recesses of some Boer or Boeress’s gar- 
ments. They feel no shame at all in stealing, and think it is a really ‘‘ slim ”’ 


(clever) thing to get the better of one another or, best of all, cheat a ‘‘ ver- 
domde rooinek.’’* 





The shopkeepers used, as a matter of course, to remove from the coun- 
ters all small packets of goods, like candies, etc., knowing well the acquisi- 
tive nature of their customers ; and these were godly people who had some- 
times journeyed many miles to attend the special communion service ! 
They are a trying race to attend in sickness. If the medicines prescribed do 
not have an immediate effect, they are fond of supplementing them with 
mysterious and wonderful concoctions known as ‘‘ huis medicinen’’ (house 
medicines), which sometimes combine with the doctor’s prescription in pro- 
ducing curious and surprising symptoms, the origin of which is to the un- 
fortunate medico unaccountably obscure. They have other remedies still 
more unpleasant—such as goat excrement, swallowed in the form of pills, for 
indigestion ; oil from adders, extracted by frying the whole snake, for bites 
and various kinds of swellings ; cow-dung poultices, paraffin and buck-fat, 
externally applied for pains and inflammation ; and last but not least, the 
still warm entrails of 
animals ; applied as 
poultices in various dis- 
orders of women ! They 
resort to many other 
nostrums equally nasty, 
but I think the enu- 
meration of these few 
samples will be suffi- 
cient illustration on this 
point. 

Many Boers are meas- 
ured for and have their 











* Literally, ‘‘damned 
redneck,” the familiar 
nickname given by the 
3oers to the soldiers of 
the British army; these 
latter, fresh from the tem- 
perate English climate, 
and with the regulation 
headgear affording inade- 
quate protection, soon 
. 2 showed the effects of the 
_ Se ee ; } powerful tropical heat in 
severe sunburn of all ex- 
posed parts. 
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coffins made while in their ordinary health, and keep them stored away 
ready for use upon the rafters of some outhouse on the farm. They are often 
painted a bright blue, and serve as a useful receptacle to keep dried apricots 
and peaches in during the winter. I have been told, but cannot vouch for 
the truth of the story, that when a Boer finds he is outgrowing his coffin, he 
takes it back to the undertaker, and paying something for the extra accom- 
modation, exchanges it for one of a larger size ! 

The Dutch make a tremendous outward parade of religion. On Sundays 
there are three long services in the church, which, with brief intervals for 
refreshment, occupy the whole day. Any Boer can quote texts without 
limit to support him in an argument, and the catechism is at the finger- 
ends of all the younger members of the congregation. The Dutch minister 
of each parish is a man of much power and authority, and does not hesitate 
to vigorously denounce by name from the pulpit anyone whom he may con- 
sider to be a black sheep in the flock, hence he is held in considerable awe ; 
but the worst members have only to bawl psalms a little louder than the 
rest, and attend the services assiduously, and all will be well with them. 

Some of these ministers are very narrow-minded men. I had the pleasure 
of hearing one preach a sermon (in Dutch) nearly an hour long, and two 

items in his exordium 
a | I still recall: his em- 
phatic announcement 
that anyone who 
danced was already 
damned, and his pas- 
toral injunction that if 
anyone were known to 
be dying, the brethren 
were to hurry to the 
spot ; ‘‘ for it was good 
for them to be there.’’ 
It is this sort of advice, 
coupled with the mor- 
bid delight of a brutish 
mind at seeing any- 
thing of a painful na- 
ture, that causes the 
sick-bed of a person in 
a Boer homestead to be 
surrounded day and 
night by a_ reeking, 
unwashed horde of cu- 
riosity mongers, among 
whom threats and en- 
treaties are alike thrown 
away. If turned out of 
a sick-room and for- 
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RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE ORANGE RIVER, 


bidden to re-enter, they simply wait until the doctor goes, and then swoop 
down again like -vultures, to hold high carnival in the fetid atmosphere, 
around the miserable sufferer. 

Invariably, when the time came for a bill to be settled, even after many 
months of patient waiting on the part of the much-enduring doctor, excuses 
of all sorts were pleaded—anything to avoid payment. The richest ‘‘ Dop- 
per’’* in the district would haggle over a modest account, and try hard to 
get ‘‘discount for cash,”’ no matter how long outstanding the debt might 
have been ; men of known substance would look piteously up to heaven agd 
plead the direst poverty, but when at last they had bated the amount 
through sheer persistence, they would go around the corner and chuckle with 
delight over their ‘‘ slimness’’ in getting the ‘best of the doctor, who, though 
a ‘‘good kerel,’’ was, after all, only a ‘‘ verdomde rooinek,’’ and therefore 
fair game. 


The Boer vrouw is nowise behind her husband in ‘‘ verneukerie’’ (sharp 
practice), and anyone trusting to her honest simplicity in a bargain would 


The Boers religiously are divided into two or three sects, whose differences chiefly 
lie in their method of public worship; the Doppers are the most puritanical and 
austere, and generally the most bigoted of all, and make it their rule to conduct all 
church services wholly without music. It is owing to his position for many years past 
as chief of this sect in the Transvaal that President Kruger has hitherto been enabled 
to see himself re-elected at every presidential election, to control and subdue all oppo- 
sition in the Boer ranks, and to thwart successfully any and every tendency toward 
liberalism among that more enlightened section of the Transvaal Burghers, known as 
the Progressive party. 
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probably become a sadder and a wiser person. I remember even yet with a 
certain soreness the way I was ‘‘done’’ by a smart Boer vrouw, through my 
disgraceful ignorance of poultry in general. I wanted a goose for my Christ- 
mas dinner (turkeys were unobtainable in that region), and so I drove out 
one day alone to a farm where I had heard they possessed some very fine and 
fat ones. On learning my errand, ‘‘ Mevrouw’’ went out into the yard, picked 
out one as being specially suitable, and with the assistance of a Kaffir girl, 
and a tremendous accompaniment of cackling and hissing from the geese, 
aught it and brought it to me in triumph for inspection, a flapping mass of 
legs and wings. As I doubtfully surveyed the fowl, she pointed out to 
me in voluble Dutch ‘‘what a beautiful young bird it was—why, even the 
feathers were not yet all grown,’’ which was true enough, as it looked a bit 
bald, and was covered all over with a sort of fluffy down. Upon this con- 
vincing argument I bought it at a good price, had it slaughtered then and 
there (out of my sight and hearing), and took it home. My colored cook 
shook her head mysteriously when I handed over my purchase to her, but 
she said nothing. 

When my lovely goose appeared on the table on Christmas Day, however, 
carving him was out of the question; nothing short of an ax, powerfully 
wielded, would have made any impression upon him. No wonder he looked 
fluffy, for he was an old, old gander, the hero of many pluckings ! 

A typical Dutch farmhouse is a thing to be examined from a respectful 
distance if possible. From the fact that it is wretchedly dirty, and furnished 
only with the barest necessities of life, it need not be imagined that the oc- 
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cupants are badly off. Many a mean and squalid-looking hovel is the tene- 
ment of a farmer who has a stocking full of gold stored away in some hid- 
ing place, and valuable flocks pasturing on his six-thousand-acre farm ; or, 
perhaps, if a little more enlightened, instead of the stocking, he has a bank 
account, and can write his check any day for a couple of thousand pounds. 
As their forefathers lived in the early days before them, when cleanliness 
and comfort were almost impossibilities in their pioneer life, so these de- 
scendants live to-day, from choice and inherent laziness, but by no means 
from necessity. The bedrooms in such a farmhouse as I speak of are per- 
fect dens, with low ceilings of dirty calico tacked to the rafters, bare earthen 
floors, and a tiny window, its panes incrusted with dirt; this is hermet- 
ically sealed up, for in his house a Boer dreads fresh air as he dreads a bath 
or the plague. Half the room will be taken up by a very primitive bed—a 
low, wooden framework, with ‘‘ riempjes’’ interlaced and nailed upon it, and 
covered with some grimy-looking bedding, infested, as a rule, with vermin ; 
no washing utensils of any kind whatever, but a small mirror and a chest of 
drawers, complete the furnishing. Into this apartment the whole family, or 
as many as it will hold, crowd at night and sleep promiscuously on the bed, 
removing only the boots and outer garments. Many of the Dutch do not 
change their underclothing for months at a time ; in fact, 1 have never been 
able to discover why they change at all, as long as the material will hang to- 
gether ; the girls of the family have each a grand gown, which they don on 
Sundays, with hat to match, but the underwear “ goes on for ever.’’ 
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In the morning, before they eat breakfast, a damp cloth is brought in to 
the living room by one of the Kaffir servants ; the head of the family swabs 
his hands, and gives his face a perfunctory wipe; the process is then re- 
peated by each of the household in turn (of course with the same cloth), and 
the ablutions for the day are at an end. From these simple facts it will be 
easily understood that the physical condition of such people can better be 
imagined than described. 

The living room is a little better than the bedroom, as it is larger, and the 
door often opens into the yard, so that some fresh air is bound to find its way 
in. A rough wooden table, a few chairs with ‘‘riempje”’ seats, and, if the 
inhabitants go in for style, a few sheepskins or springbok-skins laid down 
here and there, complete the inventory. 

The earthen floor is smeared all over once a week with a paste made of 
cow-dung and water ; this dries hard in a few hours, and forms a sort of crust 
that serves to keep down the under layer of dust. One of the Kaffir women 
servants generally performs this household task, which is rendered specially 
unpleasant from the fact that the mess is spread on the floor entirely with the 
hands, and that the smell during the process is nauseating. The Dutch, how- 
ever, not only do not object to the odor, but regard this method of floor cov- 
ering as rather hygienic than otherwise. 

The meals consist largely of meat (mutton as a rule) ; this is boiled in a 
pot with rice, or fried, and eaten with corn-meal porridge. Hard, dry bread 
of ‘‘ Boer-meal’ (coarse unsifted wheat flour) is generally on the table, and 
the invariable drink is coffee without milk, but sweetened to excess with 
brown sugar. They rarely eat vegetables, as they cultivate very small quan- 
tities, and these only for the ready sale they find at the nearest market ; but 
in the fruit season there is an ample supply of peaches and apricots from the 
farm orchard, a hardy plantation of trees requiring only Nature’s kindly as- 
sistance to produce an abundant crop, and by its aid saving probably many a 
Boer family from the diseases that an almost exclusive meat diet is likely to 
invite. 

But the coffee !—coffee in name, but certainly not in nature—black, un- 
strained, and therefore gritty, with a taste of horsebeans and licorice and vari- 
ous other flavors that make one sit down and ponder—indeterminate, but all 
nasty : this is the decoction offered to each and every guest, and not to par- 
take of it is a grave breach of etiquette. The coffee-kettle simmers all day 
long on the top of the stove, replenished from time to time with water as its 
contents gradually reduce in volume and increase in flavor and strength, un- 
til at about four o’clock (the usual visiting hour, even in these wilds) it has 
reached a point of culinary excellence calculated to bring tears to the eyes of 
the drinker, and the remembrance thereof will linger long upon the outraged 
palate. 

The house is generally built in a hollow, and near a spring, which supplies 
the water for the small amount of cultivated land. The majority of the Dutch 
farmers in the upper part of Cape Colony breed only sheep and goats and a 
few ostriches, and do not trouble themselves much over tilling the soil. All 
the farm work is done by Kaffir herd-boys ; these live in miserable huts on 
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some out-of-the-way corner of the farm, and are paid a mere pittance. They 
are fed upon corn-meal chiefly, with occasionally a piece of sheep as a special 
reward for extra labor. The Dutch vrouw has always one or two Kaffir 
women about the house to do the small amount of sweeping, pot-cleaning, 
and other kitchen work, whilst she herself, with hands folded over her large 
and flabby stomach, sits all day long on the stoep, fat, indolent and dirty. 

There were not many social entertainments in the village, but on a well- 
remembered occasion I was called upon one afternoon by a deputation of my 
own sex, consisting of the leading lights of local society with, at their head, 
the wife of the saloonkeeper and the wife of the chief storekeeper. They 
came to request that I would be the ‘‘ patroness’’ of a subscription dance, to 
be held in reckless defiance of prospective thunderous edicts from the parish 
pulpit. There was nothing for it but to accept the honor, although I did so 
with many misgivings, having already heard certain tales and formed certain 
opinions of my own upon the subject of Dutch festivities even in those early 
days of my life in the Karoo desert. 

However, having consented, there was nothing for it when the night ar- 
rived but to put as good a face on the matter as possible. I had made in- 
quiries, and had found that my 
duties would consist in being 
there early to receive the guests, 
and then, generally, to let the 
light of my countenance shine 
upon the assembly with as much 
graciousness as lay in my power. 
I arrived, therefore, some ten 
minutes before the appointed 
hour, which was eight o'clock, 
and started on a tour of inspec- 
tion of the preparations. The 
dance was to take place in an 
old hotel, which for some time 
past had not been inhabited ; 
the dining-room was the danc- 
ing-room, and the back prem- 
ises (kitchen and pantries) had 
been converted for the nonce 
into supper-rooms. A very stal- 
wart pair of Kaffirs, equipped, 
the one with a concertina, and 
the other with a long tin whistle, 
formed the band. The floor of 
the dancing-room, with its fresh- 
ly dried veneer of cow-dung, 
had been liberally sprinkled 
with water to keep down the 
dust as much as possible, and Se 
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naturally exhaled a strong odor; evil-smelling kerosene lamps on shaky 
nails hung at intervals on the adobe walls, while the grimy and bu'ging canvas 
ceiling, profusely adorned with cobwebs, completed a picture not easily to 
be forgotten. 

The supper-room afforded food for thought, as well as for the inner man. 
On the long deal tables were displayed countless saucers of oranges, figs, 
peaches, etc., conserved whole, and swimming in a thick syrup; there were 
batches of a kind of spiced bread with aniseed sprinkled on it; a few very 
uninviting meat sandwiches, some open tarts filled, not with the regulation 
fruit or jam, but with sweetened milk curds, a dish of which the Dutch are 
very fond. As far as I could see, this constituted all the edible portion of 
the feast ; but under the tables, piled in heaps, were stacks and stacks of 
bottles, nearly all of raw spirits, with a few bottles of beer ; my ‘‘ houseboy,”’ 
John, who had been pressed into service as a waiter (and had departed for 
the fray with an alacrity now explained) was already hilariously singing to 
himself as he pulled the corks from a select assortment, and arranged a 
corner of the room as an impromptu bar. I retired to my reception post 
with an inward qualm, not unfounded. The guests were not long in arriv- 
ing. They consisted chiefly, of course, of young Dutch men and women, 
with a sprinkling of German Jew storekeepers. There were also a few mem- 
bers of the Cape mounted police, who appeared in their uniforms of tan- 
brown cloth with black braidings, spurs and all, and were greatly in demand 
as partners. .A cockney English youth who had drifted here to become clerk 
in one of the small Jew stores, and the Hebrew barman of the local saloon, 
completed the list. The Dutch girls were gorgeous in bright green or blue 
merino skirts, with ill-fitting satin todices of an entirely different color ; the 
men wore their Sunday black, and some even went the length of white cot- 
ton gloves, but not many. The Kaffir band struck up an everlasting sort of 
polka tune, and as the dancers made up in energy what they lacked in grace, 
the floor soon began to send up clouds of malodorous dust, which made the 
eyes smart and the throat sore. The atmosphere rapidly became stiflingly 
oppressive, and as early and frequent visits were made to the supper-room, 
most of the men guests were in a fair way of becoming very drunk indeed, 
even before the end of the fourth or fifth dance. At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings I thought distretion the better part of valor, and went home, the 
company evidently having no further need of a patroness. 

The revelry went on unabated through the night, as, waking at intervals, I 
could hear distantly the sounds of the concertina and whistle, spurred to 
fresh efforts by the encouraging hoots and yells of the dancers. For the rest 
of the week, however, the majority of the inhabitants went about the village 
with a hang-dog expression, the result of guilty foreboding presumably, at 
the prospect of scathing pulpit denunciations, which were liberally bestowed 
the following Sunday. 

Most of the Dutch are extremely superstitious and terribly afraid of 
‘‘spooks,’’ in which they have a firm belief. There was one house at the 
end of the village that no one would pass after dark, because it was supposed 
that the spook of an old man, who had died there rather mysteriously, 
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“TREKKING? ON THE VELDT. 
haunted the place in the form of a ‘‘ black cat with fiery eves.’’ One of the 
farmers of the district committed suicide in a drunken fit by blowing out his 
brains with a shotgun in his bedroom, and his family shortly afterward shut 
up the house and built another one some hundreds of yards away, which 
they moved into as soon as possible, giving as a reason that their father’s 
spook haunted the old house and they were afraid of it. Our own residence, 
a large rambling place, had a very uncanny reputation, and had been vacant 


for some time before we lived in it. It enjoyed the tenancy (by local report) 
of an unpleasant ‘‘thing’’ that pulled the bedclothes off people at night. 


The story went that when it was empty some time before, the hotel-keeper, 
having his rooms full, made up a ‘‘shakedown’’ in it for a couple of Cape 
mounted policemen who were traveling through, and had stopped to rest for 
the night. It wag very cold and raining hard the next morning when the 
hotel-keeper, rising early, discovered two miserable wet creatures huddled in 
their blankets upon his stoep. They turned out to be the policemen, who 
declared they had been frightened nearly to death in the house by something 
pulling their coverings off them toward one particular corner of the room as 
soon as they tried to sleep, and after a short experience of these terrors, they 
had fled to spend the night in the open rather than stay in such a dreadful 
place. In public opinion this was a final verdict against any possibility of 
letting the house, unless perchance to a numskull like a “‘ rooinek,”’ and I 
presume there was much covert rejoicing in the landlord’s heart when we 
filled the breach. 

At length, after these five years had passed, it became possible for me to 
take up my residence in Johannesburg —a delightful change to civiliza- 
tion from the semi-savagery with which I had been surrounded for so long. 
Living in this typically English city my relief was great in thinking that at 
last I had done with the Boers at close quarters, at any rate, but I was woe- 
fully mistaken. The uprising of the English against the unjust treatment 
imposed upon them by the Dutch government took place shortly after our 
arrival in Johannesburg. The story of the Jameson “ raid,’’ as it was called 
by some who do not know much about the subject, is not yet old, and at the 
present moment is particularly apposite. It will be impossible for any 
‘* Uitlander’’ ever to forget seeing the Boers, who had not dared to venture 
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within gunshot of the town until the English had surrendered all their arms 
to insure the safety of Dr. Jameson, then ride boldly in armed to the teeth, 
five hundred strong, and make a sort of triumphal procession through the 
town, laughing and cock-crowing in the very faces of the defenseless men 
who, white with indignation, thronged the streets. In this ungenerous act 
they revealed for once a sample of what the Boer’s nature really is—cow- 
ardly, hypocritical, uncleanly and slothful. Verily, ‘‘ Dutch courage’’ is a 
more appropriate synonym than many wot of. 








FAREWELL, LONDON. 


3y JOHN BARKER. 


NAREWELL, mighty London ! Goddess of the world ! 
|: I sing you back my blessing, as from you I am whirled. 
Venice may be more beautiful, Rome may be grander, too, 
And Paris may be gayer; but none is loved like you. 


You hold men in your mighty hands, like sand of the great sea, 

And play with them, and baffle them, as you have baffled me. 

You draw into your throbbing heart the men of blood and brain, 

And though they lose their souls through you, they only count it gain. 


The genius of a Chatterton was starved before your eyes, 

For high pride makes men silent, and you are deaf to sighs. 

Fair women bend their fragile necks beneath your iron feet, 

And you crush them without mercy, as though their cries were sweet. 


London, mighty London! The secret of your sway 

Remains an unsolved mystery that deepens every day. 

Men love you while they curse you; they fly from you in pain, 
But never find rest anywhere till they are back again. 


In your smoke-vaulted chamber, there is meat for every tongue ; 
There is beauty for the artist, and pleasure for the young ; 

For the dreamer there are stories in the stones upon the floor, 
While there’s music for your lovers in your deep, melodious roar. 


Farewell, blessed London! For many golden days 

You have held me to your bosom, and I sing you back my praise. 
And like all your other lovers, on the land or on the sea, 

I shall think of you and dream of you through all the years to be. 





By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Yi | WAS a born turbulent, I suppose, the child 

} of my hard-riding, hard-drinking father 

Et rather than of my gentle mother. It seems 

to me now that even in my little childood 

I often grieved her, and the thought is a 

pang to me; albeit my turbulence might 

easily have been changed to tears and repentance on her breast. But that 

she never knew ; having, I must needs think, no understanding of a nature 
like mine, although she loved me. 

If my father had lived things had been better with me, for I remember his 
great jolly laughter when I had behaved ill, or so my mother thought, yet 
out of mere childish roguery and daring rather than with evil intent 

I can see the two looking at me on some such occasion : she, with her blue 
eyes tearful ; he, swarthy, with great curling mustachios, and a genial giant 
of a man, having flung an arm about her. 

‘Why, Sweet-eyes,’’ he said, ‘‘are you making a crime of a prank? The 
lad is right enough, if you will bear with him as you bear with me. See, 
how he straddles the floor so sturdily and avows his mischief. ’Tis brave 
son you have given me, and I am proud of him.’’ 

And then he tossed me to the ceiling, while I kicked and laughed ; but yet 
my mother’s eyes were watching, and her lips moved as though she prayed. 
Perhaps one turbulence in her life was enough for her, and she could not en- 
dure that Roger the second should follow Roger the first, albeit her love for 
my father was so loyal. Indeed I doubt not that he kept the gentle soul in 
a tremor while he lived. ’ 

He died in a brawl while I was yet little, as I knew afterward, in a fair 
cause, for, hearing the honor of a lady aspersed, he drew on the traducer with 
the violence natural to him, and was slain himself while slaying his man. 
Had he lived it would have been a matter of fleeing the country, for he had 
killed a man of station, albeit a dicer, a bully, and a traducer of women. Per- 
haps it was more for my mother’s peace as it was, for, fair saint, she idealized 
him she had loved as the years went by, and his wildness was forgotten while 
she remembered only.his virtues, and that he died as a man of honor. 

Then he was not many months dead when my brother Aymer was born to 
comfort her. 

People used to wonder that we could be sprung of one stock—I so dark, he 
so fair ; I so rude and wild in my ways, he all gentleness. 

My mother loved him, and since deep in my heart I was possessed by a 
passion of desire for her love, it angered me, even as a little lad, to see the 
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quiet joy of her face as he lay upon her breast, while as for me, I always 
grieved her. Sometimes she would notice me, standing dark and moody in 
my corner, with a chubby fist thrust in eyes that disdained to cry. She 
would look then from the gold head on her heart, and stretch a tender hand 
toward me, but I was wounded because I did not please her, and would not 
seem to see her gesture. 

I was ever lusty, and as the years passed I grew strong as a young colt, 
and unmanageable as one yet unbitted. 

He, on the other hand, kept his fair delicacy of look, and was somewhat 
frail of health, which made another reason for my mother’s loving him, since 
she blamed herself that excessive grief for my father had weakened the un- 
born child. 

Yet a stout little lord in spirit, and would have followed me in my adven- 
tures so that I must love him, till our mother snatched him to her heart one 
day, when we had both been soused in the pond, with a look of fear and 
reproach at me which rankled many a year. After that I drove off the child 
when he would trot behind me, with the admiration of a small child for a 
stout elder ; and so, as the days went, hardened my heart against him. 

I was lonely till my cousin Joan came. Her mother, Dame Winchester, 
was my mother’s sister, and now both were widowed. Therefore they 
thought well of housing their grief under one roof. 

It was a gibe of mine at my brother Aymer, that he, not Joan, should have 
been the girl, and since it brought the red to his cheek, I flung it often. 

She was a gay and spirited little maid, with bright eyes and a tangle of 
chestnut curls, and at first she loved me best. She had the heart for any 
wildness, and many a time I brought her home dripping with water, or mired 
from head to foot, and at times bumped and bruised, as ill-became a little 
lady so dainty. 

But her mother’s tire-woman, Ursula, a kind soul, would set her to rights, 
nor trouble her lady (a mournful woman, easily moved to tears) with any 
tales of the risks her daughter ran. Indeed, I think old Ursula, even at that 
early day, remembered that I, not Aymer, was the heir of Beech Royal, and 
that I was Sir Roger, while he was plain ‘‘master,’’ and, even so far off, 
scented match-makings 

I took Joan’s homage as a rough little lad will that of a girl-child, and 
made it a matter of condescension that she should share my rough games. 

Therefore was I the more bewildered and amazed when one day that I had 
brought the red spot to Aymer’s cheek, she suddenly darted at me like a lit- 
tle fury, and smote me on the face with her open hand. 

‘* For shame, Cousin Roger !’’ she said ; ‘‘ you are stronger than he, but 
strength is not everything. ’Twere well that you were like Cousin Aymer in 
many things.” 

Now the blow was lighter than a feather, yet I stood and stared at her 
aghast, and the anger surged in me, so that I felt as if I looked on fire. 

‘‘Why,’’ I muttered, at last, ‘‘ you have joined all the rest. ’Tis time 
this place were rid of Roger Mainwaring that his brother Aymer might step 
in his shoes.’’ 
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At that she ran to me and caught me by the hand. 

‘* For shame, for shame, Roger !’’ she cried, vehemently, ‘‘ seeing that he 
loves you. Why, if he were your enemy should | 
have taken his part ?”’ 

I looked at my brother stupidly. He hung his 
golden head and kicked absently at the root of a 
tree. Certainly he carried no air of triumph at 
my discomfiture, nor joy that Joan should 
have struck me in his cause. 

She still held to my hand. 

‘* Forgive me, Roger,’’ she said, hold 
ing up to me her face of a peach. ‘1 
should not have struck you, knowing 
you could not return the blow to a 
girl. Forgive me, but do not wrong 
Aymer again.”’ 

‘Bid him take his own 
part, not leave it to a 
girl,’ said I, striding 
away sullenly, having 
flung off her little hand. 

Yet though I never 
looked her way I could 
tell how her lips pouted 





and her eyes flashed 
through tears. 
But these are childish 
things, and-let me on to 
the time of the Great 
War. When the trou- 
bles began I was but a 
loutish lad, and I think 
the thing made a man of 
me, and not by slow 
progression of the years 
and days, but as in a leap. 
My mother was dead be- 
fore those evil days befell, or else 
she had died of them, perhaps, as many 
a loyal lady did. And even at the last, 
dear soul, she left a barbed wound in 
my heart, for, said she to me, in those 
last precious hours while we yet kept 


her : ‘‘ Roger, my son, do you love your 
cousin Joan ?”’ 
ae | know not. dearest,’’ said I, I REALIZED HOW MUCH LOVELIER THE WOMAN 


*“ HER FACE WAS LIFTED AGALNST THE GREEN SATIN 
OF THE BOUDOIR WALLS, AND WITH A SHARP PANG 


WAS THAN THE GIRL HAD PROMISED TO BE.”’ 


and reddened, even at that moment, Seas ty 22. Mt Baten. 
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for I was a callow, rough lad, and would have been ashamed to think 
upon love. 

She laid her thin hand on mine, and I thought she would have kissed me, 
for we had drawn closer during her illness, but what she said was : 

‘Listen, Roger. If Aymer loves her, too, as I fear he does, let Aymer wed 
her. You will forget. You will go out in the world among other men and 
will see other ladies to love. You are strong and valiant, my son ; he is gen- 
tle and delicate. Let him have his love.”’ 

She paused, exhausted with pleading for her Benjamin, and I answered 
her, looking in her eager eyes, that I would not stand in Aymer’s way. I re- 
member that she forgot to be anxious lest I loved Joan, but she had never 
thought of me where Aymer was concerned. 

As soon as she was laid by my father I was away to the wars. With an 
angry heart went I, and a merry song on my lips I was far from feeling, and 
would not meet the eyes of my cousin Joan, nor of him who seemed destined 
to supplant me. 

I remember how her eyes were desolate, and her proud pale face averted 
from me the day I went ; but I had given myself no time to look backward. 
My brotner, too, pleaded with me that I should, but I would not listen to 
whatever he might urge, only saying : 

‘*T leave all things in your hands, and if I do not return you will be Sir 
Aymer and step in my shoes.”’ 

At which he looked so melancholy that I laughed out. 

‘“ Why, man,” cried I, ‘‘ you look so hang-dog that you might be going to 
the gallows rather than seeing an inconvenient elder brother step down and 
out. The first fire from a crop-eared matchlock, the first lunge of his sword, 
and you are possessor of all—my title, my estates, even my widow, if I had 
one.”’ 

And so I went off, laughing loudly at my own conceit, yet I had not gone 
a mile when I found little Sandho, the spaniel, had followed me, and dis- 
mounting, I took the little beast in my arms, and caressing him, shed tears 
on his silky curls, for that one heart was faithful to me. Then I set him be- 
fore me on the saddle and bore him with me, strangely comforted ; and the 
same having been through wars and worse with me, died, when we were re- 
turned to prosperity, at a great age. 

But that is to forestall my story. How I came to join the gentlemen of 
the road I shall now detail. And as for the wars and their calamitous end- 
ing, you shall read it in my Lord Clarendon’s excellently writ History of the 

tebellion. I shall not over-cloud my story with the telling. 

But I did not discreditably, and for my part in certain exploits came to 
be known as Mad Mainwaring, and I am glad to say was as much a target 
for the crop-ears as I was well-liked among His Majesty’s friends, especially 
by the Prince Palatine of Bohemia, whom they call Prince Rupert, and by 
whose side I rode many a well-fought day. 

But, alack ! those glories were well over, and here was I, a ragged cavalier, 
with but my horse, my sword, and my little dog. And ere I volunteered 
for service abroad, or joined some gay friends of mine, who were making war 
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in another fashion, on fat London cits who must cross Hounslow on their 
journeys, a great hunger came upon me to look upon the home of my child- 
hood, to see that which I had renounced, and visit once again my mothex’s 
grave. 

I turned my face westward therefore, and rode night and day, till the 
watery sunset of a spring evening showed me King’s Beeches, with its tur- 
rets and chimneys black against the sky. 

That was a wet April, God knows, as though the skies grieved over the 
comely head that in January had rolled upon a scaffold. I rode hard, yet 
my heart was low, though Saladin sniffed the country wind and forded the 
swamp roads as though he knew we went for home. 

Little Sancho, too, whimpered less, and lay warming within my doublet, 
so that I thought the little beast knew the summer was coming. But, as for 
me, I felt the water swish uncomfortably within my boots, which were no 
more weather-proof, and the drenched doublet cling to my skin, so that it 
seemed impossible in such weather to be glad, even if one had cause, and I 
had little enough, God wot. 

In a dell of the woods where Aymer and I had built woodmen’s houses in 
childhood I stabled my Saladin, and went forward to the house on foot. 

By the time I reached it the sun had fallen through his golden rift, and 
left the world black, and, stealing in by the drenched yews that hedged my 
“mother’s rose-garden, I was aware of certain scents sharper than a sword- 
prick—sweet-briar that Joan loved, violets that she would thrust in her 
bosom, wallflowers that were the color of her hair. 

In the long lawn-front there was one window brilliantly alight, the dormer 
which had belonged to my mother’s boudoir. The lights shone out goldenly 
into the humid blue of the sweet evening, and as I crept nearer I encoun- 
tered no one. 

The window was open and someone was singing, a ripe voice, which I was 
slow to recognize as that of my brother Aymer. I knew the song he was 
singing. It was: 

**TO ROSES IN CASTARA’S BREAST.”’ 
‘Ye blushing virgins happy are 
In the chaste nunnery of her breasts, 
For he’d profane so chaste a fair 
Who e’er should call them Cupid’s nests,’ 


trolled my brother, in a happier voice then I remembered. 

With the song went the thin music of a spinet. I hoisted myself by my 
hands on the window sill; yet, ere I had looked within, I knew what I 
should see. 

My brother, dressed soberly, yet with richness, leant by the spinet which 
my cousin Joan was playing. Her face was lifted against the green satin 
of the boudoir walls, and with a sharp pang I realized how much lovelier the 
woman was than the girl had promised to be. 

Several years had gone, and something almost matronly had come upon 
my cousin’s beauty, something so noble and so tender that I must swear for 
ever no woman’s beauty were perfect lacking that. The waves of her chest- 
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nut hair were rolled away from the pure outline of her face. I could see her 
little ears and the full, milky throat below the golden head. 

For an instant I feasted on her beauty. Then my eyes wandered to my 
brother. He looked less slight than of old, but his Apollo grace and fair- 
ness, which I used to think unbecoming a man, had not deserted him. 

My eye went on to my Aunt Winchester, nodding over her knitting, in a 
deep chair, and grayer than of old. 

The whole scene was so peaceful, so full of home, that it made his heart 
ache who had doomed himself to be homeless. And then a thought came to 
me that sent the blood surging to my head. Why, it was a home-scene I 
looked upon, and this pair, with their air of happy quietude, were no lovers 
except wedded ones ! 

I had willed it so, or the dead had willed it for me ; yet I turned to the 
night with an oath on my lips and despair in my heart, for never until then, 
I think, had I realized my love for my cousin. And so, swearing I would 
not come again, lest worse befall, I strode off to the dell in the wood where 
my Saladin pawed the ground, and neighed the way I had taken. 

I had forgotten my mother’s grave, nor remembered it till I was many 
miles on my way. 

‘Alas ! dear one,’’ cried I, apostrophizing then her who had borne me, 
‘how is it that you were so tender to one son, so untender to another, that 
the second time you strip his life of the love that had made it worth the liv- 
ing ?”’ 

And so I looked not back in the saddle till I had joined my brave com- 
rades of old in our trysting-place on Hounslow. The sooner, said I to my- 
self, I was gibbeted at Tyburn, or hung in chains by the wayside, the better 
for me, who was not desired in the world. It was a heavy mood, and my 
friends rallied me that evening, as we broached bottle after bottle of wine, 
and yet I sat mumchance, pulling little Sancho’s silky curls between my 
fingers. 

We, gentlemen of the road, have dropped out of the world we once knew, 
as much as if we were dead. Indeed, I sometimes thought my brother 
might now be called Sir Aymer, since I had so long disappeared, and my 
name was odious in the, sight of the men that misgoverned England, both by 
reason of my loyalty to His late Majesty, and because of certain mad doings 
which were yet remembered against me. 

Two years did Tom Selby, Dick Lavader and myself lead the highway- 
man’s life, and if I said it had not things to recommend it I should err. 
Truly, if we were rogues, we were gentlemen, and thieved like gentlemen, so 
that to-day I do not blush for those days, or rather nights, when we were as 
often pursued as pursuers—brave nights, those, i’faith—and took purses 
with the thud of Roundhead horses in our ears. Nor were we without 
bowels of mercy, as the enemy would say, for often, often, we had made one 
pocket light to make another heavy; that is to say, we remembered the 
father of us all, Robin Hood, and were not unmerciful to the poor, nor 
frightened dames, nor the aged, though we made many a crop-ear cit squeal 
for mercy while we extracted his gold pieces. 
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There came a night I rode alone, as Fate would have it, and was scarce 
thinking of business, but leant by a wayside gallows in the shadow of a 
wood, and mused as was my wont on the wherefore men were born into the 
world, only to leave it with not a hope fulfilled. For I had not lost my old 
moodiness, so that my comrades at times must have found me but a death’s 
head at their feast of life, though yet again mad and merry as they 

Then, far away in the moonlight, I saw a great coach coming toward me. 

There were four horses, ridden by postilions, so much I could see, so it 
was at least five to one against me, but it consorted with my desperate mood 
to take the coach single-handed, and so I,looked to the priming of my pis- 
tols, and felt for my sword-hilt, while it lumbered heavily nearer, and the 
poor fellow who had been in God’s image a month ago creaked in his chains 

above my head, carrion for 
crows to feed upon. Well, I 
might take his place any day. 
He was a stout man from the 
Welsh border, Maurice Bul- 
keley by name, and, like the 
rest of us, had been broken in 
the King’s service. 
Now I saw the vantage the 
woods gave me, and were these 
fellows as great cow- 
ards as I have of- 
tentimes proved 


‘“MY FRIENDS RALLIED ME THAT EVENING, AS WE BROACHED BOTTLE 
AFTER BOTTLE OF WINE, AND YET I SAT MUMCHANCE, PULLING 
LITTLE SANCHO’S SILKY CURLS BETWEEN MY FINGERS.”’ 


Drawn by H. M. Eaton. 
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such varlets to be, the enterprise were safe enough. Therefore as the coach 
rolled beneath the hangman’s tree, I stepped out, and crying, ‘‘ Yield, knaves, 
to me and my men !’’I flourished my pistols in the face of the first man. 

‘“‘Q Lord, highwaymen !’’ I heard him sob; and, indeed, the wood’s 
shadow might be full of us. 

The horses fell back on their haunches startled, and the great equipage 
came to a standstill. I bent forward, calling to my imaginary comrades to 
stand, when suddenly, a great oath broke from the immovable figure of a 
man that sat on the box of the coach, and turning at the sound, saw the four 
knaves scurrying like rabbits as fast as their feet would carry them. 

‘Send your pistols after them, good highwayman !’’ wheezed the figure 
on the box ; and, in faith, forgetting what ambush there might be, I blazed 
away with both pistols, so that the rogues might have real fun for their 
money. 

I reloaded quietly with my hand on the coachman’s box. 

**You have your chance now, my friend, if you will but take it,’’ I said, 
looking up at what I saw to be an immense rubicund visage. 

‘Why, Lord bless you,’’ said he, ‘‘I have got gout in my ten toes like 
any gentleman, and have not climbed to my box, or lit down from it, with- 
out help these many months back. Besides, I love you, Master Highway- 
man, for firing on those knaves ; and if I were not a man of peace, which I 
am, would rather make a target of them than of you.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, friend,’’ said I ; ‘‘ but whom do you carry with you?” 

‘My mistress, a lady so beautiful that when you have beheld her you will 
not hurt her, for you gentlemen of the road do not war on beauty.”’ 

There was something of anxiety in the fellow’s voice which touched me, 
and I felt he had been no coward if he had been able to defend his lady. 

‘‘ Fear not, friend,’ said I, ‘‘I will not hurt her,’’ and so saying I opened 
the coach-door and looked within. 

‘*Madam,”’ said I, ‘‘ will you not step out and enjoy the beauty of the 
night? I would fain see if your eyes. match with your diamonds.”’ 

For a shaft of moonlight into the coach had revealed to me the flash of 
jewels on the fingers of the lady, as she drew tightly about her face her 
hooded cloak. ' 

Without a word she held out her hand for me to assist her to alight. 
Then she stood upright in the moonlight, a shining figure all in white, for a 
long cloak of white satin hid the glories beneath, and since the domino 
screened her face I could but guess at the beauty within. 

‘You are from a ball, madam ?’’ I said. 

‘‘ From a supper at my Lord Cirencester’s,’’ she said ; and him she named 
was of the loyal peers, albeit, not being prominent in the struggle, Noll had 
let him go free. 

‘‘ Alas !’’ said I, ‘‘ it is no time for merrymaking.”’ 

‘“‘ Yet,’’ she replied, ‘‘must we hold together till the ill days are past. 
And what so harmless as a supper ?”’ 

Her voice came to me muffled out of the folds of her cloak and the low 
music of it made my hunger sharp to see her face. 
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‘“‘PHEN ON THE TURF, BELOW THE DEAD MAN’S FEET, WE WENT THROUGH THE 
STATELY DANCE.”’ 


Drawn by H. M Eaton. 


**We are of the one color,’’ 


one condition.’’ 

**That I yield you my diamonds ?”’ 

‘*That you tread a minuet with me here. It will recall the brave days of 
old. Afterward, that you will give me one kiss.”’ 


said I, ‘‘and you shall go free, madam, on 
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She was silent an instant. 

‘* Afterward,’’ I cried, with a passion that fired me of a sudden, ‘‘ I shall 
kiss no other woman. Be sure of that. And I shall not ask to see your 
face.’’ 

‘You will let me go unquestioned ?”’ 

‘*That shall I.”’ 

‘*You are the prince of highwaymen,’ 
my hand her own, like the petal of a lily. 

Then on the turf, below the dead man’s feet, we went through the stately 
dance, and scarce could I tread it because of my desire for the kiss that was 
to follow. 

When we had finished I took her hand and led her to her coach. 

‘* Now, madam,”’ said I, ‘‘for your beauty’s sake, and your loyalty’s, I 
will, if you will it, forswear the last condition of our bargain.”’ 

‘¢ The kiss ?”’ she said. 

‘* The kiss,’’ I answered ; though I thirsted for the touch of her lips on 
mine. 

‘‘Nay, but you shall not,’’ she whispered, leaning forward from her seat 
in the coach. 

I felt her hands hold me in a vice, soft as they were. They drew me to- 
ward the coach. Her lips met mine. Then her arms were about me. 

‘At last, at last, Roger!’ she cried, ‘‘and we have been seeking you, I 


> she murmured, as she placed in 


and Aymer, this many a year,’’ and the voice was my Joan’s voice. 

**But you are Aymer’s wife !’’ I cried. 

‘« Aymer’s sister, and your wife, if you will have me at last, who have 
waited so long for you, love! Come home with me. Aymer is your steward, 
who holds your lands and your house till you come. Come, Roger !’’ 

I answered her tender invitation by taking her within my arms. I had no 
words to speak, and the future was long in which to ask questions. 

Afterward I rode by the coach’s side, and as we plunged into the wood’s 
depth, I could swear I heard the distant thud of horses’ feet, for those cow- 
ards had no doubt summoned the aid they were too fearful to render. 

But, as for me, I returned to mine own house, a happy lover, to find my 
place kept ready for me. 

So was my mother’s great love for my brother Aymer justified. For a 
true and dear brother he proved himself to me. 

And after I had again entered into the enjoyment of my own, and had wed 
my cousin Joan, he took service in the army of King Louis, and having won 
much honor, came in time to find a soldier’s grave. He was a better man 
than I, as I well know; though my wife, Joan, will not have it so, yet 
grieves for him through all our joys. 





Our Prue musé learn to sew, 

She’s always on the go. 

At lunch: “ Where’s Prue?” 

“QOut training with the crew; 

They race the Crescents, Friday—as you know.” 


At night: “ Not back from Lily’s musicale, 
Or a late sunset sail.” 

At breakfast: ** Why, she’s on the links,” 
And father’s fork on the plate-edge clinks! 


Captured was Prue, and knew no more 
Hler outdoor merriments galore; 

Demure with mother’s thimble on finger, 
Wax and emery near, she must linger. 


She learned to hem, darn, run, and gather, 
With eyes at times shut tight, she'd rather 
Ihe tears to choke than let them fall. 
Father sees her sewing basket in the hall. 
Lifts it proudly—finds, first of all 


A German favor! next, her boatclub’s pin! 

A bonbonniere, a rose faded thin, 

Two nougats, chalk for a billiard cue, 

A poker chip, (date, Lily’s musicale), 

And a buckle of bronze lost from off her shoe. 


When father was young, one did not have to wheedle, 
Beg, threaten, coax, tease girls to take a needle; 

But, Prue / Well, here she comes 

You'll see, she winds him round her thumbs 
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STELLAR BOMBARDMENT. 
THE STORY OF THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 


By H. P. Powe ti REEs. 


(C TN the year 599, on the last day of Moharrem, 


stars shot hither and thither and flew against 

each other like a swarm of locusts ; this phe- 
nomenon lasted until daybreak ; people were thrown 
into consternation and made supplication to the 
Most High ; there was never the like seen except 
on the coming of the Messenger of God, on whom 
be benediction and peace.”’ 

In these words an Arabian historian of 700 
years ago refers to a great shower of shooting stars 
which terrorized the people of his day. Twenty 
times since then has the earth in its flight through 
space rushed headlong into the cloud of star-dust 
which manifested itself in so magnificent a manner, 
and twenty times has ignorance of the cause of the 
phenomenon smitten the quaking souls of awe- 
struck multitudes in various parts of the world 


FIG. 1.—ILLUSTRATING THE Co- with unspeakable terror. In this last year but 
INCIDENCE OF THE PATHS OF 


THE EARTH AND THE no- OM¢ Of the nineteenth century, however, we calmly 


VEMBER METEORS AT point predict the event, wait for it, watch it when it 
MARKED A. 


comes with more or less emotion according to our 
various temperaments, and go about our business the following day just as 
though it were a mere pyrotechnic spectacle provided for our amusement. 
Truly it is the unknown alone that has terrors. 

On November 14th, the earth in its annual journey around the sun crosses 
the orbit of a comet of small significance to the general public, it being none 
of the ‘‘ flaming sword’’ variety, but a modest, shrinking fellow who reserves 
himself for his chosen friends, the astronomers. 

It was discovered by Tempel (from whom it takes its name) in December, 
1865, at Marseilles, and quite independently by H. P. Tuttle, at Washington. 
This comet is just as much a member of the sun’s household as any of 
the planets, but like all comets its orbit is much more elongated than that 


of any of the more 

\- pee /, assis wigan members of 

‘ : the system. Refer- 

ee ence to Fig. 1 will ex- 

emplify this. There 

it will be seen that 

while the planetary 

FIG. 2.—THE PASSAGE OF THE EARTH THROUGH THE swarm. Orbits are practically 
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circles with the sun in 
the center (small seg- 
ments only of those out- 
side the earth being 
shown), the orbit of the 
comet is a long oval so 
situated that the sun is 
much nearer one end than 
the other. In more exact 
language, its orbit is an 
elongated ellipse with the 
sun in one of its foci. 

Tempel’s comet travels 








" rai FIG. 3.— ILLUSTRATING THE RADIATING OF THE METEOR 
along its orbit far out be- TRAIN FROM A POINT IN THE SKY, AS AN EFFECT 


yond the earth, beyond OF PERSPECTIVE. 

even the orbit of the planet Uranus which circles around the sun at the 
enormous distance of 1,780,000,000 miles. Here it moves com] iratively 
slowly. Its independent spirit prompts it to move off into inter-stellar space, 
whence it probably came into the sun’s family, but it is curbed by the mas- 
ter-attraction of the ruler of the system ; reluctantly it turns the corner and 
begins its journey back at a constantly increasing speed. As it us the 
sun, more strongly it feels the influence ; swifter and swifter it flies, offering its 
own feeble resistance to the force which draws it with irresistible powe1 

Closer and closer to the mighty center of energy it draws, now is but a 
paltry hundred millions of miles or so away ; this distance grows less, but the 
speed increases ; at last the supreme moment is reached, and utilizing the 
tremendous momentum it has gathered in its journey down, it swoops around 
the corner at a speed 1,500 times greater than the Empire State express train, 
and starts off again on its route beyond Uranus, slowing down as it goes in ex- 
actly the inverse manner to that in which it increased its pace on its journey 
down to the sun. 

This visit to the sun’s neighborhood takes place with perfect regularity, and 
at intervals of thirty-three and a quarter years. 

Now this little wanderer has countless myriads of followers of a 
tively minute character ; the heaviest specimens probably do not 
few ounces in weight and the lightest are mere particles of matter. These 
small specks of cosmic dust are concentrated into a procession stretched along 
about one-tenth of the whole circumference of the orbit. This procession is 
many hundreds of millions of miles long, and about 100,000 miles wide ; it 
must not be confounded with the appendage known as a “tail,’’ which is an 
entirely distinct phenomenon, and furthermore, this comet has never ex- 


mm para- 
exceed a 


hibited one. The stones, etc., composing it are a few miles apart on the 
average, but the swarm as a whole acts in exactly the same manner as the 
comet as to its travels and speed. There are isolated stragglers from the 
main body scattered all around the orbit. Each of the swarm and each 
straggler follows Tempel’s comet just as children play ‘‘ follow the leader.”’ 
Each gives a reluctant bow to the sun every thirty-three and a quarter years, 
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and each rushes off like Shakespeare’s schoolboy when that duty 
is accomplished. 

It is one of the circumstances of the case that the point where 
the comet and its followers pay their most profound respects to the 
sun is on the track along which the 
earth pursues its even way. (See et OF THe & 
Fig. 1). It follows, therefore, that o* 
the earth breaks into this tri- 
centennial ceremony every time it 
takes place. November 12th to 
14th is always the time at which 
the carth thus rudely interrupts it, 
for that is the date scheduled for 
the earth’s annual appearance in 
that part of its orbit. 

The swarm of meteors is so long 
that although it rushes across the 
track at twenty-six miles a second, 
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it takes more than two years for 
the procession to go by, 9 that if 1a. 4.—SHOWING HOW A METRORITE MAY REACH 
the earth should strike it in the THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH AT A COM- 
van, the rear would also be st ruck PARATIVELY LOW RATE OF SPEED. 

the following year, and thus a star-shower may occur two years running. Woe 
betide those which are in the way when the earth comes gliding swiftly by! 
It makes no more ado over them than a locomotive over a swarm of gnats. 

Fig. 2 represents the portion of the orbits where the crossing takes place. 
The curvatures are much exaggerated, but the relative size of the earth as 
compared with the width of the swarm is correctly shown, From this dia- 
gram it is apparent that only that hemisphere which faces the direction of 
the earth’s travel will witness the expected display. The duration of the 
earth’s passage through the swarm is a few hours, so even though the United 
States may not witness the commencement of the shower, the diurnal rota- 
tion of the earth may bring us under the “‘ radiant point’’ before the planet 
gets into free space, 

While all the meteors of the swarm travel in practically parallel paths, 
their flashing trains apparently radiate in every direction from a certain point 
in the sky. This ‘‘ radiant point,’’ which is in the constellation Leo, gives 
the name Leonids to the meteors of the shower. The apparent radiation is 
merely an effect of perspective. All the meteors come in parallel lines di- 
rectly toward the observer, but the view of their trains is variously fore- 
shortened, and a radiating effect is observable just as it is in the courses of 
stone which line the tunnel, shown in Fig. 3. 

The arrows in Fig. 2 indicate the respective directions of travel of both 
meteors and the earth. They are almost directly opposed to one another, so 
that eighteen miles per second, which is the earth’s respectable pace, must be 
added to that of the meteors ; making forty-four miles per second represent 
the actual velocity of the impact. The shock to the meteors is terrific, 
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indeed. Not so to the earth. Everywhere, fortunately for us, she presents 
her surrounding ocean of air as an impenetrable armor against these missiles 
from space. The heat caused by the friction against this atmosphere, even 
attenuated as it is at a height of seventy-five miles, where meteors usually 
first appear, is so great as to convert into a streak of intensely luminous 
yapor every individual member of the November swarm that meets it. Be- 
fore any one of them can get nearer terra firma than about fifty-five miles, the 
conversion is complete ; it is merely a wisp of harmless vapor. Those stony 
or metallic aérolites which have fallen to the ground at various times, and 
some of which are preserved in the various museums throughout the world, 
never formed any part of | November swarm. 

The train of inconceivabiy hot vapor which every shooting star that flashes 
athwart the sky leaves behind it, cools gradually, condenses into st 
particles, and slowly settles to the earth as a fine dust, which frequently 
proves to be metallic. — ( Fig. 5). This dust is found everywhere where con- 
ditions exist for its collection and identification. It has been gathered from 


ull, solid 


the virgin snows of high mountains, from the depths of the ocean amongst 
the ooze scraped up from the bed of the Atlantic, in saucers of oil placed on 


the tops of high towers for the purpose of catching it, from the deck of a 
vessel at sea, and in desert sands. It falls perpetually, for not only does 
every brilliant shooting star add its quota, but according to a computation 
by the eminent American astronomer, Mr. Simon Newcomb, the earth suffers 
bombardment by the astounding number of 146,000,000,000 meteors every 
year. While all but the comparatively rare exceptions (of whicl 
about three or four an hour on ordinary nights) are so small as to invisi- 
ble except when one happens to flash across the field of view of some ob- 
server at a telescope, they all count, and during a year the weight of the earth 
is thus increased by about 350 tons of star-dust, at a very moderate 


me sees 


estimate. 
The average meteor of 





the November swarm, 
though only an ounce 
or so in weight, is large 
compared with ordinary 
members of the _ host 
which the earth gathers 





in every day; but it 
sometimes happens that 





bodies of much greater 
weight, tons even, meet 
the earth in space. 
When such a_ body 


9 & B % 3 89 2 4 4 strikes the air, the shock 


of impact produces 














heat, which, however, 

c ah 
may not have sufficient 
FIG. 5.— @. STAR-DUST, NATURAL SIZE = ¢. GRAINS OF SAME time to penetrate to any 
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before the body actually reaches the ground. Such a one if examined the 
moment it fell, would probably be intensely hot on the outside, while the 
interior would exhibit the intense cold of interplanetary space. So far as 
known, such bodies are not connected with any comet or other body. They 
are the accidental splinters of the celestial workshop, which, after traveling 
possibly countless millions of miles, the chapter of accidents has brought 
within our ken. 

That even the heaviest of them does not perish in the intense heat pro- 
duced by its friction with the air, probably is only accounted for by the fact 
that the excess of its speed over that of the earth may be comparatively small. 
For example, suppose one to be traveling out of space toward a point on the 
earth’s orbit at a pace, say, of twenty miles a second, as indicated by Fig. 4, 
and further suppose that the earth and the meteorite reach this point to- 
gether, then, as the meteorite is traveling in practically the same direction as 
the earth at the point of impact, and only two miles per second faster, that 
will be the pace at which it will enter the atmosphere. The friction in this 
case might not develop sufficient heat to vaporize a large body, and a great 
part of its solid substance would reach the ground, covered with a coating of 
fused material. 

One of the earliest recorded falls of aérolites is that at Aegos, Potamos, in B. ¢. 
465. Diogenes of Appolonia refers to it as a ‘‘ star of stone.’”’ Plutarch men- 
tions this fall in the life of Lysander as having been regarded as a good omen 
and to portend the victory which that general gained in the vicinity. Plu- 
tarch also says that one Damachus described the mass (which was ‘‘ as large 
as two millstones ’’) as falling from a black cloud which hovered in the sky 
for seventy days previously. But the veracity of this gentleman is impugned 
by Plutarch himself, who seems to have confounded him with a certain Dai- 
machos, whom Strabo refers to as a ‘‘ vendor of lies.’’ 

The Chinese have made a record of a star-fall as far back as 644 B. c., and 
they have an older tradition of a mass of forty feet in height which fell from 
the sky in Western China. 

Theophanes of Constantinople 
records that in November, 472, the 
sky ‘‘ seemed alive with flying me- 
teors,’’ and in the same month of 

,,, === _—sttthee:- year 902 there was a shower on 
Wf ; the night on which Ibrahim Ben 
YS Ahmed died, and the Arabs con- 

g nected the two occurrences . . ‘‘ That 
night there were seen, as it were, 
lances, an infinite number of stars, 
which scattered themselves like rain 
to right and left, and that year was 
called the Year of the Stars.’’ 

On April 4th, 1095, a star shower, 
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FIG. 6.— SIXTEENTH CENTURY woopcuT REprE- uring which several aérolites fell, 
was witnessed in England. This 


SENTING A STONE FALLING FROM THE SKY. 
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was considered a sign of 
God’s anger with Wil- 
liam II.’s mode of life : 
‘*Therefore ye kinge was 
told by divers of his fa- 
miliars that God was ill- 
pleased with his lyvinge ; 
but he was so willefulle 
and proude of minde that 
he regarded little theyre 
sayinge.’’ 

The pages of philo- 


sophical writers of all 











times Ce mtain references FIG. 7.— DIAGRAM OF COMPARATIVE SIZES OF THE TIIREE 
to mysterious stones and CAPE YORK METEORITES AND A SIX-FOOT MAN. 
‘Sirons”? which have “Sisson af Wederiek 4. Stokes Corpengn” Buver 
fallen from time to time. Among other records is one to the effect that the 
Emperor Jehangire caused a sword to be forged from a mass of iron which 
fell at Jahlinder in 1620. Fig. 6 is a copy of a sixteenth century woodcut, 
depicting the fall of a stone from the sky. 

In more modern times the fall which took place at L’Aigle in Normandy 
on April 26th, 1803, is, in some respects, the most remarkable. On this 
occasion a ball of fire was seen to traverse the sky and suddenly burst into 
pieces with an explosion which was heard for many miles. Thousands of 
fragments were scattered over the country, and the largest of them, weighing 
seventeen and a half pounds, when found was still hot and smoking. The 
French Government commissioned M. Biot to inquire into the circumstances, 
and his report proved conclusively the truth of the popular supposition that 
stones actually fell from the sky at times. Up to this time, the scientific 
mind had looked askance at the opinion. 

On another occasion, in France, a workman on a ladder narrowly escaped 
being hit by one of the pieces which fell from a meteor which had burst with 
a series of explosions. Baron Seguier, near whose property the occurrence 
took place, caused the fragment to be dug up from the foot of the ladder where 
it had buried itself deeply, and subsequently presented it to the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, where it may now be seen. This fall happened on 
October Ist, 1857, near Charny, in the department of Yonne. 

When such falls as those just described take place in the daytime, a dark 
cloud is usually an accompaniment, and from this the shower of stones is 
projected with detonation ; but this is not always the case, for the aérolite 
which fell in Germany on September 16th, 1845, near Mulhausen, came from 
a clear sky, but there was a terrific sound as of thunder. 

The meteorites which Lieutenant Peary brought from Cape York in 1897 
are the most interesting specimens of their kind yet found. Aretic trav- 
elers had long been wondering whence the Esquimaux obtained the iron for 
the rude knives and other cutting edges they found in their possession. A 
tradition of a ‘‘ mountain of iron’’ induced the fitting out of two or three 
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European expeditions which, however, failed to locate it. It was left for 
Lieutenant Peary to solve the mystery in the summer of 1895, when he 
learned from friendly Esquimaux of the existence of the ‘‘Saviksue’’ or 
meteorites from which pieces had been chipped as material for their weapons 
from time immemorial. The largest of these weighs 100 tons and the two 
others 6,000 and 1,000 pounds respectively. A diagram representing their 
sizes relative to a man’s height is given here (Fig. 7) by permission of 
Messrs. F. A. Stokes Co., the publishers of Lieutenant Peary’s interesting 
book ‘‘ Northward,’’? which contains full details of his discovery as well as 
the difficulties which he gallantly surmounted in bringing these remarkable 
celestial visitors to the United States from such an abandoned region as that 
in which he found them. 

The Cranbourne meteorite in the British Museum, which, up to the time 
of Lieutenant Peary’s find, was the largest in any museum in the world, 
weighs about eight tons. There is one of about fifteen tons weight lying on 
the plains of Tucuman, in South America. The northern part of Mexico, 
which must at some time have been visited by a regular rain of them, yields 
fair specimens from time to time. 

On May 2d, 1890, a meteor weighing about sixty-six pounds fell on the 
farm of John Goddovel, in Winnebago County, Iowa. It was found by Peter 
Hugland, who sold it to Professor Winchell, of the University of Minnesota. 
When Goddovel learned of this he objected, and sued Hugland for ‘‘mali- 
ciously and feloniously abstracting one certain stone which fell on plaintiff's 
farm some time last May, through an act of God, said stone having probably 
been hurled from some other planet in a state of eruption and being therefore 
of great value to the plaintiff, who wishes, by means of it, to acquaint him- 
self with the works of the Creator.’? This most curious plea evidently ap- 
pealed to the court’s sympathy, for the case was adjudicated in Goddovel’s 
favor. 

Kiowa County, Kansas, has supplied several specimens of meteorites to 
our museums. There must have been a remarkable fall there at some un- 
known time. One of these was dug up by a farmer, who thought little of 
the stone until an Eastern relative, who visited him in 1890, acquainted him 
with its character. He then communicated with Professor John Hay, the 
State Geologist, who gave a sufficient sum for it to enable him to pay off a 
(listressing mortgage on the farm. 


In the face of the foregoing facts, the following reference to a popular 
superstition regarding shooting stars made by Dryden in his dedication of 
‘‘The Spanish Friar’’ reads most strangely. 

Referring to Chapman’s play, ‘‘ Bussy d’ Ambois,’’ Dryden says : ‘‘ I have 
sometimes wondered in the reading, what has become of those glowing colors 


’ 


which amazed me in ‘ Bussy d’Ambois’ upon the theater; but when I had 
taken up what I supposed a fallen star, I found [ had been cozened with a 
jelly ; nothing but a cold, dull mass, which glittered no longer than it was 
shooting.’’ 

A like belief was shared by a servant of the family when I was a small 
boy, for I remember searching in a field beside our house for the jelly 
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which she informed me had fallen there as a shooting star flashed across 
the sky. 

These visitors from space have never brought us news of any chemical ele- 
ment previously unknown on earth, and of all the substances found in them 
by chemical analysis, the most interesting has been detected in fragments of 
a magnificent meteor which fell at Orgueil, in France, on May 4th, 1864. 
These contained a crystallized carbon compound in a form which closely 
resembles some of our hydro-carbons. This has been thought to be evidence 
of organic life on the body whence the meteor was launched, as such-a sub- 
stance if found on the earth would be at once pronounced as a product of 
animal or vegetable life. One of the fragments of this meteor is shown in 
Fig. 8. 

What a stupendous story could one of these celestial waifs tell ! inched 
in a chance direction from its unknown and unimaginable birthpla: some 

. mighty plutonian throe, ‘‘ brute matter’s restive lump,”’ fugitive in uttermost 
space for countless sons, the infinite before, behind, above, below it ; swaying 
from its path, here and there, in obedience to the attraction of t nearer 


orbs as it passed them at distances still so great that the mind staggers in a 


vain effort to conceive them ; on and on in its headlong rush, until coinci- 
dence brings it to an accidental target and it finds its rest at last on the 
bosom of our own Mother Earth, a lump of ‘‘ brute matter,’’ indeed, but a 
marvel for men. What inexpressible thoughts crowd in upon the mind ! 


No wonder Young was inspired to say : 


‘An undevout astronomer is mad.’’ 


ONE OF THE METEORITES WHICH 


~ ‘1G. 9.— METEORITE FROM BRAZII 
AT ORGUEIL ON MAY 4TH, 1864. _ F ; 
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CORNER OF A MASSACHUSETTS FARM—‘‘ THE REAR OF THE PREMISES.”’ 


THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


(Including photographic illustrations by the Author.) 


HE dwellers in New England’s little villages and on its scattered farms, 
if they are young and energetic, seldom love their native region, or have 
any ambition to stay where Fate has placed them. Instead, they turn 

longing eyes cityward and seek excuse and opportunity to shift their habita- 


A CIVIL WAR VETERAN—‘‘LAWZY! DON’T 
I RECKOLLECT !”’ 


Drawn by Harry S. Watson. 


tion to centers of trade and hur- 
rying life. But once let the de- 
sire to go be gratified, and the 
past takes on a bright hue, and 
the affection for the earlier sur- 
roundings instantly grows. The 
work and the pleasures of those 
receding farm days are in the 
retrospect very sweet. The skies 
were always bright then, the 
days care-free, and the particular 
district that was home seems to 
an unusual degree blessed and 
delightful. 

But to very many of the young 
and middle-aged of our cities the 
thing that binds them closest to 
the New England country is the 
fact that it is still the home of 
the old folks. New England’s 
rugged hills and alluvial valleys 
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have been a nursing-ground for pioneering and for city enterprise from the 
earliest days of their history. It is doubtful if this is true to any like degree 
of any other part of the Republic. There is something in the air, or soil, or 
mental environment that makes the nestlings, as soon as they get their 
growth, want to try their wings. One by one they leave, but the old folks, as 
a rule, stay behind. 

That the old people should stay is often a necessity, yet it is apt to be 
choice, besides. A sapling can be transplanted and takes kindly to new soil ; 
but the full-grown tree has wide-reaching roots and is almost a part of the 
spot where it stands. The feelings of the old people are interwoven with the 
life of the community of which they are a part, their habits are established, 
their old friends are about them, and their home and the daily routine of 
their farmwork fit them as a glove does the hand. To try to accustom them- 
selves to a different life would severely rack their sensibilities. Just the 
moving into another house would be something of an ordeal, even if it were 
in the same neighborhood, and even if it were decidedly better than the one 
left. Inconvenience and hardship are minor evils after you once get inured 
to them. So the Western daughter and the city son beg the aging father and 
mother to share their homes in vain. The old folks grow gray and infirm, 
and still they linger in the bleak New England farmhouse through biting 
winters and sultry summers till the end comes. 


The reasons the old folks give for staying are often curious, though to 


themselves the excuses are no doubt cogent and sufficient. I know one man 
who will not go to live in the town with his son for fear that, in case he died 
there, he would not be buried in his native village. He is ninety-« ight years 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
From a painting by Wordsworth Thompson. 
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old—a withered, wrinkled little man, whose vitality is far spent, yet who, 
nevertheless, has the strength to keep enough wood cut to supply the kitchen 
stove. 

He walks with some uncertainty now in spite of the cane he carries, and 
sometimes gets a fall. One day a little tree he was cutting down for firewood 
struck him in its descent and sent him rolling down the steep bank of a ravine. 


IN THE GARDEN PATCH. 
Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


At the foot of the slope he gathered together his scattered senses and tried to 
rise, but he could not. 


He was dizzy and bruised, there was a sharp pain in 
his back, and it was with the greatest effort that he managed to crawl on his 
hands and knees to his house. 


For some time afterward he kept his bed. 
is over ninety, and almost as weak and shaky as her husband, and things 


His wife cared for him. She 
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THE PASTURE LOT. 


Photograph by Clifton Johnson 


Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 
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would have gone hard with the old couple but for the assistance of a near 
neighbor. As day after day dragged along and ‘‘grandpa’’ continued un- 
able to rise, ‘‘grandma’’ began to be persuaded that it was his last sicknéss. 
But about the time she had definitely settled it in her mind and told her 
friends that grandpa would never leave his bed alive, he commenced to pick 
up, and presently was working at the woodpile the same as usual. 
Everything about the home of these old people indicates extreme poverty 
-the smallness of the house, its weather-browned exterior, the dilapidated 
sheds and leaky-roofed barn adjoining, and the barren house interior, with a 
great patch of the ceiling fallen just above the kitchen stove. Yet grandpa 
and grandma are independent, and their flock of hens and their little garden, 
and a meadow lot that they rent, support them and supply their few wants. 
Besides, they are known to have laid away a sufficient sum to meet their 





funeral expenses. 
They will be in- 
dependent even 
in death, and will 


a 


MTV LL 
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not be a burden 
to the public or 
to their friends 
or relatives. 

But the thing 
that grandpa is 


most insistent on 
is that he shall 
be buried in his 
home village. He 
does not like the 
cemetery in the 
town where his 
son lives. It is 
on the lowlands, 
and he has heard 
that the water 
stands in the 
graves. He 
‘don’t want to 
be buried in no 
such spot.’’ The 
fear of that 
marshy _ burial- 
place is so strong 
on him that he 
will no longer 
visit his son lest 

THE KITCHEN SINK. death should 
Photograph by Clifton Johnson. catch him una- 
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wares in its vi- 
cinity. 

Not many of 
the old folks live 
as humbly as 
grandpa does, or 
have as definite 





aversions to life 





in the towns 
They cling to the 
country vaguely, 
and go through 
the routine of th 
days and years 
not unhappily 
As long as the y 
have aught of 
physical force 
left they are 
workers. They 
were brought up 
to work in youth 
—to work that 
was hard and 








long -continued 
—and the habits 
of industry thus 
formed they 
never lose. They 
rise early, and 
for the most part 
labor persist ntly 





from morning til! 
night. Sunday GRANDMA WASHING DISHES. 

is a day of rest, Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 

and the only one of the week. The farm folk rise later on that day, do 
only the necessary farm chores, go soberly to church, read and nap through 
the quiet of the afternoon, and about eight o’ clock or so retire, to be ready for 
extra early rising on Monday. That is the only way to get a good start on 
the protracted week’s work that lies before them. Besides, Monday is wash- 
ing day. 

Sometimes the old folks speak of their tasks complainingly, yet they could 
not be persuaded to drop any of them, or to leave them altogether. The 
truth is this life would be dull without labor, and if the labor is not too ardu- 
ous and exhausting there is much more happiness in it than burden 

The changelessness of the life at the old home is one of its most attractive 
features to the young people—the children of the farms, but now dwellers in 
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the cities—who from time to time return to pay their early haunts a visit. 
They find a pathos in the gradual aging of the old folks, and in the estrange- 
ment that has grown between themselves and the ways that were formerly so 
familiar and natural to them. But they rejoice that the world has these 
quiet eddies where there is no hurry and no change. Here is the same 
house, the same gray barn and sheds, and, roundabout the rear of the prem- 
ises, the same litter of broken-down vehicles, old boards and other rubbish. 
Close by is the orchard with the well-remembered trees still there that bear 
the favorite apples of the visitors’ childhood. At a further remove is the 





GOIN’ TO TACKLE THAT WOODPILE 
Drawn by E. N Thayer 
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IN THE SWAMP LOT. 

Drawn by E. N. Thayer. 
pasture, the wood, the trout-brook, the millpond—the whole region is elo- 
quent with landmarks that bring youth back. 

Best of all is the farmhouse interior, its kitchen, sitting-room and parlor 
unchanged, the same carpets, chairs and tables and the same pictures on the 
walls— pretty dismal specimens of art perhaps, but having a charm of asso- 
ciation all their own. As for the old folks, they do not alter in tone or man- 
ner. They do the same kinds of work in the same kinds of ways as in the 
years gone, and the head of the household prays in sonorous Biblical phras- 
ing the same prayer at morning worship. 


To the outsider all these things may savor of the commonplace ; but not so 
to the man who has been a New England country boy. To him they are 
sweet and beautiful, and have the power that wipes out years and makes him 
a boy again. 
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BRIYGING GRANDPA’S DINNER—SHY ONE BUTTON. 
Drawn by E. N. Thayer. 


The children of the old farm on whom Fortune has smiled usually have a 
desire to do something for the old folks to make their later life smoother and 
more leisurely than Fate would make it unaided. But it frequently happens 
that the way to do this is not easily found. The old folks will not leave the 
farm ; they like to do their customary work themselves in their own way, and 
most of them have a certain pride that will not accept a gift of consequence 
even from their children unless it is given cireumspectly. Thomas comes up 
from the city and finds that the ancient family horse is dead. The old folks 
are mourning over the loss — the empty stall, the useless vehicle, pain them. 
They have to hire or borrow of the neighbors. They recite the characteris- 
tics and the historic incidents in the life of the horse in detail. A part of 
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their own lives has gone with his. They would buy another, but they don’t 
see where the money is to come from. 

** Just get the horse, and I'll pay for it,’’ says Thomas. 

But no, they do not want Thomas to pay for it. He argues the matter 
with them, and his father finally says, even if Thomas did pay for it, they 
couldn’t get any horse that’d do. 

Thomas can’t see how there should be any difficulty in finding a suitable 
creature, but his father declares that there’s only one in the whole town he 
has any hankering for. 

‘* Bill Dyer owns him, and he’s a horse that’s steady and ain’t too young. 
Looks kind o’ like old Fan that died—has shaggy legs just the same. But 








THE AFTER-DINNER NAP—“ BY GUM! I MUST HA’ OVERSLEPT !”’ 
Drawn by E. N. Thayer. 
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Bill won’t sell him less’n sixty dollars, ’n’ he ain’t worth more’n’ fifty with 
the harness throwed in.”’ 

Next day Thomas hunts up Bill Dyer. Bill is cultivating a field of ‘‘ In- 
jun”’ corn with the shaggy-legged horse. 

‘‘T want to buy that horse,’’ says Thomas, meeting Bill at the end of a 
row. ‘‘I want harness and all, and I'll give you fifty dollars for him.”’ 

At the same time he pulls out his purse and hands Bill a ten-dollar bank- 
note. 


‘There, take that as a bonus,’’ says he, ‘‘if it’s a bargain. But don’t you 
say that I paid you over fifty. Father’d never get any pleasure out of the 
horse if he supposed I was paying more than he thinks it’s worth.” 

Bill is not used to this precipitate style of doing business. He is a true 
country Yankee, of the type that never sells or buys without dickering 


and maintaining 
prices, or whit- 
tling them down 
by the force cf 
argument. 
Thomas’s sud- 
denness dazes 
him, and he ac- 
cepts the money 
thrust on him 
and the condi- 
tions without 
half realizing 
what he is doing. 

He helps Tho- 
mas unhitch the 
horse with th 
shaggy legs from 
the cultivator, 
and only comes 
to himself when 
Thomas starts 
off with the ani- 
mal. 

‘*Hold on, 
Tom !’ he calls ; 
‘*you’re in too 
much of a hurry. 
It’s all right 
about sellin’ you 
the critter, but 
I guess you'd 
kind o’ oughter 





MAKING A CORN-HUSK MAT, ] . hi 
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till I finish culti- 
vatin’ my corn.”’ 
Thomas, how- . rs 
ever, is of a dif- a 
ferent mind and ter ; 
that settles it. 
He wants to put 
the horse in his 
father’s posses- 





sion at once. 
The old gentle- 
man is delighted 
when Thomas 
reaches the home 
yard with his 
purchase. He 
looks the horse 
over with satis- 
faction and puts 
it in the stable. 
He is a little sus- 
picious about the 
bargain, but 





Thomas quiets 
his doubts by 
explaining that 
he gave Bill fifty 
dollars for the 
horse, harness 
and all. 

*€T made him 
a little present, 
besides, to make 





"ROUND THANKSGIVING TIME. 

him feel good, Photograph by Ciifton Johnson. 

but that was nothing.’? And then he turns the subject by telling how, after 
he had started away with the horse, Bill wanted it back till he had finished 
his cultivating. 





It may be a question whether Thomas with his ready impulse and ability 
to help the old folks on the farm is a fair type of his class, Not all who 
leave the farms succeed, and not all who succeed are generous ; b i 
ment is strong and most who have means gladly do anything they 
the comfort and pleasure of the folks in the old home. 

Yet, however much they do, they are likely still to feel themselves in- 
debted ; for most, in looking back, recall that when they made their start in 
life the home people sacrificed not a little in their behalf. To make the way 


easier for the boy who in the distant city has begun, probably at the very 
foot of the ladder, the struggle to rise, the old folks will pinch and save to 
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send him a few dollars now and then ; while at Thanksgiving time, and per- 
haps on other occasions, a box of eatables is made up and forwarded. They 
have doubts whether he gets really good food in the city ; anyway, what they 
send will save him some expense, and things from the old farm and from his 
mother’s kitchen will taste better to him, surely, than the victuals served in 
city restaurants or boarding houses. It makes the boy’s heart glow and his 
eyes moisten when he unpacks the box ; for he finds something more than 
the baked chicken, the cookies and cake, doughnuts and apples—and that is 
the love that went in with them. 

To a boy of any grit, leaving the farm for the city is a case of being thrown 

















A NEW ENGLAND MILKMAID, 
Drawn by James Symington. 
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A JOB 0’ WEEDIN’. 
Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 


into deep water where he must swim or sink. “There is no turning back— 
that would be a confession of defeat—and the consequence is that he makes 
such earnest and strenuous effort that he usually wins a place for himself 
whatever the odds against him. 

But this is not the only kind of youth that leaves the farm. The simply 
adventurous and uneasy go, too. Some find their lifework as factory labor- 
ers, as clerks, as teamsters, and in other occupations, useful perhaps, but in 
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no way conspic- 
uous. Some 
never find a place 
that satisfies 
them, or that 
they can hold, 
and they drift 
out of sight or 
back to the old 
farm. This lat- 
ter alternative 
does not enhance 
their reputation. 
It marks them 
as incompetents 
in the eyes of 
their neighbors. 
There is a super- 
stition, too, that 
it takes only a 
few months of 
city life to spoil 
a country man 
for a farm work- 
er. It is thought 
that he never 
takes hold again 
with the same 
knack or energy. 
A suspicion is 
afloat that the 
old folks, and not 
the returned 





prodigal, do most THE QUIET HOUR. 

of the farm labor, Photograph by Clifton Johnson. 

and that on the whole he is a burden. These surmisings are not always 
just, yet there is often enough of fact behind them to lend them color. 


The man who acknowledges himself beaten and who gives up the struggle 


to retreat to shelter, seems in the experience to have lost something of his 
original vigor. 

Some fail, but the wonder is that so many of these country lads succeed. 
You listen to the old people in almost any of our little New England towns, 
and you will hear of some of the town boys who are now owners of big 
Western farms, at the head of large city interests, prominent in politics, pro- 
fessors in colleges, ministers, authors and artists of reputation. The old folks 
keep track of them and are proud of them. At first the careers of the sons 
and daughters who went out into the world from the shelter of the farm roof 
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were followed with solicitude, and, whatever their later fortunes, with interest 
and affection, always. 

The children of the farm continue to be a part of the old home life in spite 
of distance or infrequent visits, or of the fact that they may never come at 
all. If it were not for the memory of ‘‘ our Will,’’ or Richard, or whatever 
his name may be, who is doing so well far away, a good deal of brightness 
would be gone out of the life of the old folks lingering on the New England 
farm. Their interest in the absent children and in the letters that go to and 
fro mean much to them. 

Where one of the boys takes to farmwork and sticks by the old place it 
does not so much matter if the rest do leave. But there is no rule about it. 
The impulse to go is as likely to be caught by all the children as 
tion of them. In many of the old homesteads which once were full 
and girls there now remain only the aged parents. Sometimes they 
company of an unmarried daughter, or perhaps the parents themsel 
died and the daughter lives on alone. 


por- 

of boys 
ve the 
es have 


In that case the daughter not infrequently continues to run the fan 
keeps a hired man or two, works with her own hands in the fields 
the barn, is tanned and uncomely. She, too, grows 


She 
| about 
gray, her shoulders 
stoop ; she, too, is one of the old folks, and still she works on. Or 
her loneliness, but it is only the outside of things one sees. Her lif 
likely far from empty, and her home affections, it may be, are kept w 


( pities 
is very 
irin by 
the thought of distant brothers and sisters whose photographs and those of 
all their families she likes to show in the red plush album that reposes in 
state on the parlor table. 

Happiness does not go wholly, perhaps not even largely, to the ung, or 
the rich, or the powerful. Its sources are various, and the sun shines on old 
age and poverty more often than we are apt to realize. The traveler on New 
England country roads sees frequent deserted and crumbling houses, and he 
fancies that each holds some tragedy, some pathetic life story. 

But the reality would hardly bear this out. The old folks left behind 
out their days usually as equably on the farms as they would elsewhere, and 
die as peacefully. Their lives have been full of honest toil, and they brought 
up their children to follow in their footsteps. They bequeathed them habits 
of sturdy labor with ambition to win education and success ; and for this the 
old folks of New England will be long remembered and honored. 


live 











WEST POINTER AND VOLUNTEER ; 
Or, VIRTUE IN WAR. 
By STEPHEN CRANE, 
I. 


ATES had left the regular army in 1890, those parts of 

him which had not been frozen having been well fried. 

He took with him nothing but an oaken constitution and 

a knowledge of the plains and the best wishes of his 

fellow-officers. The Standard Oil Company differs from 

the United States Government in that it understands the 

value of the loyal and intelligent services ofgood men 

and is almost certain to reward them at the expense of incapable men. This 

curious practice emanates from no beneficent emotion of the Standard Oil 

Company, on whose feelings you could not make a scar with a hammer and 

chisel. It is simply that the Standard Oil Company knows more than the 

United States Government and makes use of virtue whenever virtue is to its 

advantage. In 1890 Gates really felt in his bones that, if he lived a rigorously 

correct life and several score of his class-mates and intimate friends died off, 

he would get command of a troop of horse by the time he was unfitted by 

age to be an active cavalry leader. He left the service of the United States 

and entered the service of the Standard Oil Company. In the course of time 

he knew that, if he lived a rigorously correct life, his position and income 

would develop strictly in parallel with the worth of his wisdom and expe- 
rience and he would not have to walk on the corpses of his friends. 

But he was not happier. Part of his heart was in a barracks, and it was 
not enough to discourse of the old regiment over the port and cigars to ears 
which were polite enough to betray a languid ignorance. Finally came the 
year 1898, and Gates dropped the Standard Oil Company as if it were hot. 
He hit the steel trail to Washington and there fought the first serious action 
of the war. Like most,Americans, he had a native State, and one morning 
he found himself major in a volunteer infantry regiment whose voice had a 
peculiar sharp twang to it which he could remember from childhood. The 
colonel welcomed the West Pointer with loud cries of joy ; the lieutenant- 
colonel looked at him with the pebbly eye of distrust; and the senior major, 
having had up to this time the best battalion in the regiment, strongly dis- 
approved of him. There were only two majors, so the lieutenant-colonel 
commanded the first battalion, which gave him an occupation. Lieutenant- 
colonels under the new rules do not always have occupations. Gates got the 
third battalion—four companies commanded by intelligent officers who could 
gauge the opinions of their men at two thousand yards and govern themselves 
accordingly. The battalion was immensely interested in the new major. It 
thought it ought to develop views about him. It thought it was its blank- 
ety-blank business to find out immediately if it liked him personally. In 














**GO BACK TO YOUR QUARTERS !”’ 


Drawn by Warren B. Davis. 
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the company streets the talk was nothing else. Among the non-commissioned 
officers there were eleven old soldiers of the regular army, and they knew— 
and cared—that Gates had held commission in the ‘‘ Sixteenth Cavalry ’’— 


as Harper's Weekly says. Over this fact they rejoiced and were glad, and 
they stood by to jump lively when he took command. He would know his 
work and he would know their work, and then in battle there would be killed 
only what men were absolutely necessary and the sick list would be com- 
paratively free of fools. 

The commander of the second battalion had been called by an Atlanta 
paper, ‘‘ Major Rickets C. Carmony, the commander of the second battalion 
of the 307th ———., is when at home one of the biggest wholesale hardware 
dealers in his State. Last evening he had ice cream, at his own expense, served 
out at the regular mess of the battalion, and after dinner the men gathered 
about his tent where three hearty cheers for the popular major were given.”’ 
Carmony had bouzht twelve copies of this newspaper and mailed them home 
to his friends. 

In Gates’s battalion there were more kicks than ice cream, and there was no 
ice cream at all. Indignation ran high at the rapid manner in which he 
proceeded to make soldiers of them. Some of his officers hinted finally that 
the men wouldn’t stand it. They were saying that they had enlisted to fight 
for their country—yes, but they weren’t going to be bullied day in and day 
out by a perfect stranger. They were patriots, they were, and just as good 
men as ever stepped—just as good as Gates or anybody like him. But, grad- 
ually, despite itself, the batialion progressed. The men were not altogether 
conscious of it. They evolved rather blindly. Presently there were fights 
with Carmony’s crowd as to which was the better battalion at drills, and at 
last there was no argument. It was generally admitted that Gates com- 
manded the crack battalion. The men, believing that the beginning and the 
end of all soldiering was in these drills of precision, were somewhat recon- 
ciled to their major when they began to understand more of what he was 
trying to do for them, but they were still fiery untamed patriots of lofty pride 
and they resented his manner toward them. It was abrupt and sharp. 

The time came when everybody knew that the Fifth Army Corps was the 
corps designated for the first active service in Cuba. The officers and men 
of the 307th observed with despair that their regiment was not in the Fifth 
Army Corps. The colonel was a strategist. He understood everything in a 
flash. Without a moment’s hesitation he obtained leave and mounted the 
night express for Washington. There he drove Senators and Congressmen in 
span, tandem and four-in-hand. With the telegraph he stirred so deeply the 
governor, the people and the newspapers of his State that whenever on a 
quiet night the President put his head out of the White House he could hear 
the distant vast commonwealth humming with indignation. And as it is 
well known that the Chief Executive listens to the voice of the people, the 
307th was transferred to the Fifth Army Corps. It was sent at once to Tampa, 
where it was brigaded with two dusty regiments of regulars, who looked at 
it calmly and said nothing. The brigade commander happened to be no less 
a person than Gates’s old colonel in the ‘‘Sixteenth Cavalry ’’—as Harper's 
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Weekly says— 
and Gates was 
cheered. The old 
man’s_ rather 
solemn look 
brightened when he 
saw Gates in the 
307th. There was a 
great deal of batter- 
ing and pounding and 
banging for the 307th 
at Tampa, but the men 
stood it more in won- 
der than in anger. The 
two regular regiments 
carried them along 
when they could, and 
when they couldn’t 
waited impatiently 
for them to come 
up. Undoubtedly 
the regulars wished 
the volunteers were 
in garrison at Sitka, 
but they said prac- 
tically nothing. They 


° : “THE SKIPPER MEANT THAT HE WAS RUNNING IIS 
minded their own 


HE DEEMED BEST.”’ 
regiments. The col- Drawn by Warren B. Davis 


onel was an invaluablé man in a telegraph office. When came the scram- 
ble for transports the colonel retired to a telegraph office and talked so 
ably to Washington that the authorities pushed a number of corps aside and 
made way for the 307th, as if on it depended everything. The regi: 

one of the best transports, and after a series of delays and some starts 

equal number of returns, they finally sailed for Cuba. 


II. 
Now, Gates had a singular adventure on the second morning after 
rival at Atlanta to take his post as 4 major in the 307th. 


He was in his tent, writing, when suddenly the flap was flung ay 
tall young private stepped inside. 


‘* Well, Maje,’’ said the newcomer, genially ‘‘ how goes it?”’ 

The major’s head flashed up, but he spoke without heat. 

‘*Come to attention and salute.’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ said the private. 

‘*Come to attention and salute.”’ 

The private looked at him in resentful amazement, and then inquired : 








Cis a is a Ee 
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‘*Ye ain’t mad, are ye? Ain’t nothin’ to get huffy about, is there?” 

2 Come to attention and salute.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ drawled the private, as he stared, ‘‘seein’ as ye are so darn 
perticular, I don’t care if I do—if itll make yer meals set on yer stomick any 
better.’’ 

Drawing a long breath and grinning ironically, he lazily pulled his heels 
together and saluted with a flourish. 

‘*There,’’ he said, with a return to his earlier genial manner. ‘‘ How’s 
that suit ye, Maje?’’ 

There was a silence which to an impartial observer would have seemed 
pregnant with dynamite and bloody death. Then the major cleared his 
throat and coldly said : 

‘** And now, what is your business ?”’ 

‘‘Who—me?” asked the private. ‘‘Oh, I just sorter dropped in.’? With 
a deeper meaning he added: ‘‘ Sorter dropped in in a friendly way, thinkin’ 
ye was mebbe a different kind of a feller from what ye be.”’ 

The inference was clearly marked. 

It was now Gates’s turn to stare, and stare he unfeignedly did. 

‘*Go back to your quarters,’’ he said at length. 

The volunteer became very angry. 

‘‘Oh, ye needn’t be so up-in-th’-air, need ye? Don’t know’s I’m dead 
anxious to inflict my company on yer since I’ve had a good look at ye. 
There may be men in this here battalion what’s had just as much edjewca- 
tion as you have, and I’m damned if they ain’t got better manners. Good 
mornin’,’’ he said, with dignity ; and, passing out of the tent, he flung the flap 
back in place with an air of slamming it as if it had been a door. He made 
his way back to his company street, striding high. He was furious. He 
met a large crowd of his comrades. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Lige?’’ asked one, who noted his temper. 

‘*Oh, nothin’,’’ answered Lige, with terrible feeling. ‘‘ Nothin’. I jest 
been lookin’ over the new major—that’s all.’’ 

‘* What’s he like ?”’ asked another. 

‘** Like?’ cried Lige. ‘‘ He’s like nothin’. He ain’t out’n the same kit- 
tleas us. No. Gawd made him all by himself—sep’rate. He’s a speshul 
produc’, he is, an’ he Won’t have no truck with jest common—men, like you 
be.”’ 

He made a venomous gesture which included them all. 

‘* Did he set on ye ?’”’ asked a soldier. 

“Set on me? No,’’ replied Lige, with contempt. ‘‘I set on him. I sized 
?im up in a minute. ‘Oh, I don’t know,’ I says, as I was comin’ out ; 
‘guess you ain’t the only man in the world,’ I says.”’ 

For a time Lige Wigram was quite a hero. He endlessly repeated the tale 
of his adventure, and men admired him for so soon taking the conceit out of 
the new officer. Lige was proud to think of himself as a plain and simple 
patriot who had refused to endure any high-soaring nonsense. 

But he came to believe that he had not disturbed the singular composure 
of the major, and this concreted his hatred. He hated Gates, not as a soldier 
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sometimes hates an officer, a hatred half of fear. Lige hated as man to 
man. And he was-enraged to see that so far from gaining any hatred in 
return, he seemed incapable of making Gates have any thought of him save as 
a unit in a body of three hundred men. Lige might just as well have gone 
and grimaced at the obelisk in Central Park. 

When the battalion became the best in the regiment he had no part in the 
pride of the companies. He was sorry when men began to speak well of 
Gates. He was really a very consistent hater. 


III. 

THE transport occupied by the 307th was commanded by some sort of a 
Scandinavian, who was afraid of the shadows of his own topmasts. He 
would have run his steamer away from a floating Gainsborough hat, and, in 
fact, he ran her away from less on some occasions. The officers, wishing to 
arrive with the other transports, sometimes remonstrated, and to them he 


talked of his owners. Every officer in the convoying warships loathed him, 


for in case any hostile vessel should appear they did not see how they were 
going to protect this rabbit, who would probably manage during a fight to be 
in about a hundred places on the broad, broad sea, and all of them offensive 
to the navy’s plan. When he was not talking of his owners he was remark- 
ing to the officers of the regiment that a steamer really was not like a valise, 
and that he was unable to take his ship under his arm and climb trees with 
it. He further said that ‘‘them naval fellows’’ were not near so smart as 
they thought they were. 

From an indigo ‘sea arose the lonely shore of Cuba. Ultimately, the fleet 
was near Santiago, and most of the transports were bidden to wait a minute 
while the leaders found out their minds. The skipper, to whom the 307th 
were prisoners, waited for thirty hours half way between Jamaica and Cuba. 
He explained that the Spanish fleet might emerge from Santiago Harbor at 
any time, and he did not propose to be caught. His owners—— Where- 
upon the colonel arose as one having nine hundred men at his back, and he 
passed up to the bridge and he spake with the captain. He explained indt- 
rectly that each individual of his nine hundred men had decided to be the 
first American soldier to land for this campaign, and that in order to accom- 
plish the marvel it was necessary for the transport to be nearer than forty-five 
miles from the Cuban coast. If the skipper would only land the regiment 
the colonel would consent to his then taking his interesting old ship and 
going to h—— with it. And the skipper spake with the colonel. He pointed 
out that as far as he officially was concerned, the United States Government 
did not exist. He was responsible solely to his owners. The colonel pon» 
dered these sayings. He perceived that the skipper meant that he was run- 
ning his ship as he deemed best, in consideration of the capital invested by 
his owners, and that he was not at all concerned with the feelings of a certain 
American military expedition to Cuba. He was a free son of the sea—he 
was a sovereign citizen of the republic of the waves. He was like Lige. 

However, the skipper ultimately incurred the danger of taking his ship 
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under the terrible guns of the New York, Jowa, Oregon, Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Brooklyn, Texas and a score of cruisers and gunboats. It was a brave act for 
the captain of a United States transport, and he was visibly nervous until 
he could again get to sea, where he offered praises that the accursed 307th 
was no longer sitting on his head. For almost a week he rambled at his 
cheerful will over the adjacent high seas, having in his hold a great quantity 
of military stores as successfully secreted as if they had been buried in a cop- 
per box in the corner-stone of a new public building in Boston. He had had 
his master’s certificate for twenty-one years, and those people couldn’t tell a 
marlin-spike from the starboard side of the ship. 

The 307th was landed in Cuba, but to their disgust they found that about 
ten thousand regulars were ahead of them. They got immediate orders to 
move out from the base on the road to Santiago. Gates was interested to 
note that the only delay was caused by the fact that many men of the other 
battalions strayed off sight-seeing. In time the long regiment wound slowly 
among hills that shut them from sight of the sea. 

For the men to admire, there were palm-trees, little brown huts, passive, 
uninterested Cuban soldiers much 
worn from carrying American ra- 
tions inside and outside. The 
weather was not oppressively warm, 

and the journey was said 
to be only about seven 
miles. There were no ru- 
mors save that there had 
been one short fight and 
the army had advanced to 
within sight of Santiago. 
Having a peculiar faculty 
for the derision of the ro- 
mantic, the 307th be- 

gan to laugh. Aet- 

ually there was not 
anything in the world 

which turned out to 

be as books describe 

it. Here they had 
landed from the trans- 

port expecting to be at once 
flung into line of battle and 
sent on some kind of furious 
charge, and now they were trudging 
along a quiet trail lined with somnolent 


‘AFTER THEY HAD VIOLENTLY Absurep trees and grass. The whole business so 
HIM TO LIE. DOWN AND HE HAD GIVEN 
WEAK BACKS A COLD, STIFF TOPCH, THE 
307TH CHARGED BY RUSHES.”’ burlesque. 


Drawn by Warren B. Davis. After a time they came to where the 


far struck them as being a highly tedious 
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camps of regular regiments marked the sides of the road—little villages of 
tents no higher than a man’s waist. The colonel found his brigade comman- 
der and the 307th was sent off into a field of long grass, where the men grew 


suddenly solemn with the importance of getting their supper. 

In the early evening some regulars told one of Gates’s companies that at 
daybreak this division would move to an attack upon something. 

‘* How d’ you know ?” said the company, deeply awed. 

** Heard it.’’ 

‘Well, what are we to attack ?”’ 

** Dunno.”’ 

The 307th was not at all afraid, but each man began to imagine the mor- 
row. The regulars seemed to have as much interest in the morrow as they 
did in the last Christmas. It was none of their affair, apparently. 

** Look here,’’ said Lige Wigram, to a man in the 17th Regular Infantry, 


‘‘whereabouts are we goin’ termorrow an’ who do we run up against—do ye 
know ?”” 
The 17th soldier replied, truculently : ‘‘ If I ketch th’ —— —— what 





stole my terbaccer, I'll whirl in an’ break every —— bone in his 
body.’’ 

Gates’s friends in the regular regiments asked him numerous questions as 
to the reliability of his organization. Would the 307th stand the racket? 
They were certainly not contemptuous ; they simply did not seem to con- 
sider it important whether the 307th would or whether it would not. 

‘*Well,”’ said Gates, ‘‘they won’t run the length of a tent-peg if they can 
gain any idea of what they’re fighting ; they won’t bunch if they’ve about 
six acres of open ground to move in; they won’t get rattled at all if they see 
you fellows taking it easy, and they’ll fight like the devil as long as they 
thoroughly, completely, absolutely, satisfactorily, exhaustively understand 
what the business is. They’re lawyers. All excepting my battalion.’’ 






lV. 


LicE awakened into a world obscured by blue fog. Somebody was gently 
shaking him. ‘‘Git up; we’re going to move.’’ The regiment was buck- 
ling up itself. From the trail came the loud creak of a light battery moving 
ahead. The tones of all men were low ; the faces of the officers were com- 
posed, serious. The regiment found itself moving along behind the battery 
before it had time to ask itself more than a hundred questions. The trail 
wound through a dense tall jungle, dark, heavy with dew. 

The battle broke with a snap—far ahead. Presently Lige heard from the 
air above him a faint low note as if somebody were blowing softly in the 
mouth of a bottle. It was astray bullet which had wandered a mile to tell him 
that war was before him. He nearly broke his neck looking upward. ‘‘ Did 
ye hear that?’ But the men were fretting to get out of this gloomy jungle. 
They wanted to see something. The faint rup-rup-rrrrup-rup on in the front 
told them that the fight had begun ; death was abroad, and so the mystery of 
this wilderness excited them. This wilderness was portentously still and dark. 
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They passed the battery aligned on a hill above the trail, and they had not 
gone far when the gruff guns began to roar and they could hear the rocket- 
like swish of the flying shells. Presently everybody must have called out 
for the assistance of the 307th. Aides and couriers came flying back to them. 

‘*Ts this the 307th? Hurry up your men, please, colonel. You’ re needed 
more every minute.’’ 

Oh, they were, were they? Then the regulars were not going to do all the 
fighting? The old 307th was bitterly proud or proudly bitter. They left 
their blanket rolls under the guard of God and pushed on, which is one of 
the reasons why the Cubans of that part of the country were, later, so well 
equipped. There began to appear fields, hot, golden-green in the sun. On 
some palm-dotted knolls before them they could see little lines of black dots 
—the American advance. A few men fell, struck down by other men who, 
perhaps half a mile away, were aiming at somebody else. The loss was wholly 
in Carmony’s battalion, which immediately bunched and backed away, 
coming with a shock against Gates’s advance company. This shock sent a 
tremor.through all of Gates’s battalion until men in the very last files cried 
out nervously, ‘‘ Well, what in hell is up now?’ There came an order to 
deploy and advance. An occasional hoarse yell from the regulars could be 
heard. The deploying made Gates’s heart bleed for the colonel. The old 
man stood there directing the movement, straight, fearless, sombrely defiant 
of—everything. Carmony’s four companies were like four herds. And all 
the time the bullets from no living man knows where kept pecking at 
them and pecking at them. Gates, the excellent Gates, the highly educated 
and strictly military Gates, grew rankly insubordinate. He knew that the 
regiment was suffering from nothing but the deadly range and oversweep of 
the modern rifle, of which many proud and confident nations konw nothing 
save that they have killed savages with it, which is the least of all informa- 
tions. 

Gates rushed upon Carmony. 

ie it, man, if you can’t get your people to deploy, for sake 
give meachance! I’m stuck in the woods !’’ 

Carmony gave nothing, but Gates took all he could get and his battalion 
deployed and advanced like men. The old colonel almost burst into tears, 
and he cast one quick ‘glance of gratitude at Gates, which the younger officer 
wore on his heart like a secret decoration. 

There was a wild scramble up hill, down dale, through thorny thickets. 
Death smote them with a kind of slow rhythm, leisurely taking a man now 
here, now there, but the cat-spit sound of the bullets was always. A large 
number of the men of Carmony’s battalion came on with Gates. They were 
willing to do anything, anything. They had no real fault, unless it was that 
early conclusion that any brave high-minded youth was necessarily a good 
soldier immediately, from the beginning. In them had been born a swift 
feeling that the unpopular Gates knew everything, and they followed the 
trained soldier. 


If they followed him, he certainly took them into it. As they swung 
heavily up one steep hill, like so many wind-blown horses, they came sud- 


























tHE DYING MAJOR DREW HIS REVOLVER, COCKED IT AND AIMED UNSTEADIL) 
AT LIGE’S NEAD.”’ 
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denly out into the real advance. Little blue groups of men were making 
frantic rushes forward and then flopping down on their bellies to fire volleys 
while other groups made rushes. Ahead they could see a heavy house-like 
fort which was inadequate to explain from whence came the myriad bullets. 
The remainder of the scene was landscape. Pale men, yellow men, blue 
men came out of this landscape quiet and sad-eyed with wounds. Often 
they were grimly facetious. There is nothing in the American regular so 
amazing as his conduct when he is wounded—his apologetic limp, his depre- 
catory arm-sling, his embarrassed and ashamed shot-hole through the lungs. 
The men of the 307th looked at calm creatures who had divers punctures and 
they were made better. These men told them that it was only necessary to 
keep a-going. They of the 307th lay on their bellies, red, sweating and 
panting, and heeded the voice of the elder brother. . 

Gates walked back of his line, very white of face, but hard and stern past 
anything his men knew of him. After they had violently adjured him to lic 
down and he had given weak backs a cold, stiff touch, the 307th charged by 
rushes. The hatless colonel made frenzied speech, but the man of the time 
was Gates. The men seemed to feel that this was his business. Some of 
the regular officers said afterward that the advance of the 307th was very 
respectable indeed. They were rather surprised, they said. At least five of 
the crack regiments of the regular army were in this division, and the 307th 
could win no more than a feeling of kindly appreciation. 

Yes, it was very good, very good indeed, but did you notice what was 
being done at the same moment by the 12th, the 17th, the 7th, the 8th, the 
25th, the—— 

Gates felt that his charge was being a success. He was carrying out a suc- 
cessful function. Two captains fell bang on the grass and a lieutenant 
slumped quietly down with a death wound. Many men sprawled suddenly. 
Gates was keeping his men almost even with the regulars, who were charging 
on his flanks Suddenly he thought that he must have come close to the fort 
and that a Spaniard had tumbled a great stone block down upon his leg. 
Twelve hands reached out to help him, but he cried : 

‘*No—d your souls—go on—go on !”’ 

He closed his eyes for a moment, and it really was only for a moment. 
When he opened them he found himself alone with Lige Wigram, who lay 
on the ground near him. 

‘*Maje,’’ said Lige, ‘‘ yer a good man. I’ve been a-follerin’ ye all day 
an’ I want to say yer a good man.”’ 

The major turned a coldly scornful eye upon the private. 

‘* Where are you wounded? Can you walk? Well, if you can, go to the 
rear and leave me alone. I’m bleeding to death, and you bother me.’’ 

Lige, despite’the pain in his wounded shoulder, grew indignant. 

** Well,’ he mumbled, ‘‘ you and me have been on th’ outs fer a long 
time, an’ I only wanted to tell ye that what I seen of ye t’day has made me 
fee] mighty diff ent.’’ 

‘' Go to the rear—if you can walk,’’ said the major. 

‘* Now, Maje, look here. A little thing like that tg 





“‘SAY, GENTS, HAVE ANY OF YE GOT A BOTTLE?” 
Drawn by Warren B. Davis. 
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‘*Go to the rear.”’ 

Lige gulped with sobs. 

“*Maje, I know I didn’t understand ye at first, but ruther’n let a little 
thing like that come between us, I’ d—I’d——’’ 

‘* Go to the rear.”’ 

In this reiteration Lige discovered a resemblance to that first old offensive 
phrase, ‘‘ Come to attention and salute.’’ He pondered over the resemblance 
and he saw that nothing had changed. The man bleeding to death was the 
same man to whom he had once paid a friendly visit with unfriendly results. 
He thought now that he perceived a certain hopeless gulf, a gulf which is 
real or unreal, according to circumstances. Sometimes all men are equai ; 
occasionally they are not. If Gates had ever criticized Lige’s manipulation 
of a hay fork on the farm at home, Lige would have furiously disdained his 
hate or blame. He saw now that he must not openly approve the major’s 
conduct in war. The major’s pride was in his business, and his, Lige’s, con- 
gratulations were beyond all enduring. 

The place where they were lying suddenly fell under a new heavy rain of 
bullets. They sputtered about the men, making the noise of large grass- 
hoppers. 

‘Major !’’ cried Lige. ‘‘ Major Gates! It won’t do for ye to be left here, 
sir. Ye'll be killed.”’ 

‘But you can’t help it, lad. You take care of yourself.’’ 

‘*1’m damned if I do,’’ said the private, vehemently. ‘If I can’t git 
you out, Pll stay and wait.’’ 

The officer gazed at his man with that same icy, contemptuous gaze. 

‘*1’m-—I’m a dead man anyhow. You go to the rear, do you hear ?”’ 

Ro,’” 

The dying major drew his revolver, cocked it and aimed it unsteadily at 
Lige’s head. 

‘Will you obey orders ?”’ 

<70,"” 

‘*One?’”’ 

“a 

“Two?” 

“ie.” 

Gates weakly dropped his revolver. 

‘*Go to the devil, then. You’re no soldier, but ” He tried to add 
something. ‘‘ But *’ He heaved a long moan. ‘‘ But—you— —you — 
oh, I’m so-o-o tired.”’ 


 f 
AFTER the battle, three correspondents happened to meet on the trail. 
They were hot, dusty, weary, hungry and thirsty, and they repaired to the 
shade of a mango tree and sprawled luxuriously. Among them they mus- 
tered twoscore friends who on that day had gone to the far shore of the 
hereafter, but their senses were no longer resonant. Shackles was babbling 
plaintively about mint-juleps, and the others were bidding him to have done. 
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‘* By-the-way,’’ said one, at last, ‘‘ it’s too bad about poor old Gates of 
the 307th. He bled to death. His men were crazy. They were blubbering 
and cursing around there like wild people. It seems that when they got 
back there to look for him they found him just about gone, and another 
wounded man was trying to stop the flow with his hat! His hat, mind 
you. Poor old Gatesie !’’ 

**Oh, no, Shackles !’’ said the third man of the party. ‘‘Oh, no; you're 
wrong. The best mint-juleps in the world are made right in New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston. That Kentucky idea is only a tradition. 

A wounded man approached them. He had been shot through the 
shoulder and his shirt had been diagonally cut away, leaving much bare 
skin. Over the bullet’s point of entry there was a kind of a white spider, 
shaped from pieces of adhesive plaster. Over the point of departure there 
was a bloody bulb of cotton strapped to the flesh by other pieces of adhesive 
plaster. His eyes were dreamy, wistful, sad. ‘‘Say, gents, have any of ye 
got a bottle?’ he asked. 

A correspondent raised himself suddenly and looked with bright eyes at 

the soldier. 
‘‘ Well, you have got a nerve!’ he said, grinning. ‘‘ Have we got a bot- 
tle, eh! Who inh do you think we are? If we had a bottle of good 
licker, do you suppose we could let the whole army drink out of it? You 
have too much faith in the generosity of men, my friend !"’ 

The soldier stared, ox-like, and finally said, ‘‘ Huh ?”’ 

‘*T say,’’, continued the correspondent, somewhat more loudly, ‘‘ that if 
we had had a bottle we would have probably finished it ourselves by this 
time.”’ ; 

‘¢ But,’”’ said the other, dazed, ‘‘ 1 meant an empty bottle. 1 didn’t mean 
no full bottle.”’ 

The correspondent was hymorously irascible. 

‘‘ An empty bottle! You must be crazy! Who ever heard of a man look- 
ing for an empty bottle? It isn’t sense! I’ve seen a million men looking for 
full bottles, but you're the first man I ever saw who insisted on the bottle’s 
being empty. What in the world do you want it for?” ‘ 

‘Well, ye see, mister,’’ explained Lige, slowly, ‘‘ our major he was killed 
this mornin’ an’ we're jes’ goin’ to bury him, an’ I thought I'd jest take a 
look ’round an’ see if I couldn’t borry an’ empty bottle, an’ then I'd take an’ 
write his name an’ reg’ment on a paper an’ put it in th’ bottle an’ bury it 
with him, so’s when they come fer to dig him up sometime an’ take him 
home, there sure wouldn’t be no mistake.”’ 

“Cer 
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WOMEN IN DRAMATIC ART. 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—XIIl1. 
By ADELINE STANHOPE-WHEATCROFT. 
AM often asked : ‘‘If you had a daughter would you advise her to go on 
| the stage ?’’ As well ask : ‘‘ Would you advise her to become a poet or 
an artist ?’’ It would depend entirely upon whether she had any talent 
in that directicn. If not, decidedly no. But if I saw budding in her the 
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slightest dramatic gift, I would nurture it carefully, build it up, train it and 
guard it, and then, if it blossomed into positive talent, I would gladly see her 
take her place among the artists of the mimic world. 

Acting is not a mere trade, or accidental trick, or occupation to be entered 
into lightly or at random. It is an art on the same plane as that of painting, 
poetry and song. There must be, first of all, talent, and talent in the right 
direction. The time has long gone by when one could decide over night to be- 
come an actor, make up, dress the part, and forthwith enter upon a brilliant 
stage career. One cannot step from the ranks of society directly over the 
footlights and blossom at once into a queen of tragedy any more than the 
business man can sit down at his desk and pen a poem to order, or paint a 
picture while you wait. Genius understands that art is called art because it 
is not nature. Capacity must be born with us, but it must not lie dormant, 
it must be practiced with incessant care. 

There is no royal road to success in dramatic art, any more than in the 
other arts ; the path lies rather through that old, old-fashioned gateway of 
work, unceasing work and application. As Michael Angelo, the sincere, 
great lofty-minded artist, worked assiduously night and day on his statues, 
patiently shaping them into curves of marvelous beauty, so the earnest actor 
must put into his work intense and constant study. 

Modern stagecraft grows more and more exacting. There are more highly 
educated people in all ranks of the profession. Active competition has raised 
the standard and therefore lessened the chances of success. In no profession, 
perhaps, does the old adage, ‘‘ There’s always room at the top !’’ more aptly 
apply. It is rapidly coming to the point of the survival of the fittest, and 
hence scores of faint-hearted dreamers fall by the wayside. The world of art 
and letters is setting toward the theater as strongly as the world of fashion. 
It has come to be an element in the intellectual life of the nation. The uni- 
versities no longer taboo, but rather encourage, the acted drama, and students 
not only give theatrical performances, but frequently write the plays or 
operas they produce. People of culture and men of brains have abandoned 
the theory that the highest drama should be read, not acted, and the best 
writers of the present day are no longer content that their books shall ,be 
merely read, but authorize their dramatization as well. Not only does this 
apply to the school of romantic writers, but to authors of religious and historical 
books, as note ‘‘The Little Minister,’ ‘‘The Christian,’’ and lastly, ‘‘ Ben 
Hur’’— that marvelous tale of the Christ, about to be staged. Our writers 
are coming to realize the fact that actual portrayal of the scenes described in 
pen-pictures most clearly impresses upon the people their great lessons. 

Still more significant is the treatment accorded theatrical matters by the 
leading periodicals of the day. This, in itself, is convincing proof of the 
growth of public interest in the theater. 

It is then an established fact that never before in the history of the world has 
the drama taken on so wide, so intense and so solemn a meaning, never before 
has the theater played so important a part in cultured and intellectual circles. 

In view of all this, is it not wise to consider the art of acting seriously and 
soberly, to lift the standard to such heights that only the gifted shall presume 
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to claim distinction, to cease to look upon it as a mere trade or commercial 
enterprise to be entered upon by those who, failing in other undertakings, 
turn to the stage with purely mercenary motives—or to satisfy a morbid ap- 
petite for notoriety and publicity? Is it not about time to place dramatic art 
where it belongs—side by side with the other arts—and measure it by like 
standards ? 

Viewed from this standpoint, it may readily be understood that it is a 
grave responsibility to advise a dramatic career. To be successful demands 
so many requisites. It is not surprising, therefore, that in our schools of 
dramatic training many applicants are refused simply because they lack the 
primary requirements. It is altogether a mistaken idea that a dramatic train- 
ing school is a sort of actor-making machine that absorbs the crudest kind of 
material, and, by a mysterious process of alchemy, turns out regularly a given 
number of finished artists. There never was a graver error. In this calling 
more than in any other, perhaps, few are chosen where many think they are 
called. To gain admission, one must have, first of all, education, refine- 
ment, and the evidences of good breeding. These are indispensable. Then 
there must be the requisite temperament, a good voice and presence, a large, 
almost inexhaustible supply of perseverance and application. Add to these 
genuine earnestness of purpose, and we have a fairly good foundation for a 
beginning. A six months’ course of training is sufficient to equip the student 
for professional work. Into those months of training I compress the lessons of 
my own fifteen years’ stage experience—long, hard years, when I learned 
my art behind the scenes, in those days the only school of acting available. 
The bill changed nightly. A novice was given the opportunity to see many 
plays and a chance at some part in most of them. With cleverness and a 
faculty for observation, much knowledge of stage art could be picked up in a 
desultory fashion, but it was hard knocks and experiences that most of us 
would shrink from again facing. Now all that is changed, and we have our 
school of dramatic art as well as schools of other arts, and the young aspirant 
for stage honors acquires in a few months the knowledge it took us of the old 
school at least ten years to learn. The theater is an institution in which exact 
knowledge is as necessary as it is in other institutions. The teacher opens 
the mind, shortens study, gives results in brief of years of toil, shows how to 
progress more rapidly, opens the way to recognize nature and to use the 
faculties she has given. 

The first month is the crucial test in the work of the dramatic student. 
The dreamers suffer a rude awakening, and sometimes are doomed to swallow 
a large dose of that disappointment which is the basis of most human achieve- 
ment. When these dreamers find out that dramatic art means work, work, 
work, they are apt to lose heart. Others persevere and gain their reward. For 
the most part the principal training of the first three months consists in telling 
the student what not to do. There are marked provincialisms and mannerisms 
to be overcome, some of which seem to defy all efforts at reformation, and 
just here the teacher experiences the sensation as of a soft white hand 
pressed hard against a wall of stone, The hand suffers, but there is no im- 
pression on the wall. Other students are like a sponge, quick to absorb, yield- 
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ing to the slightest touch and capable of being molded and shaped as the teacher 
wills. These possess the temperament that we teachers appreciate so much. 

Imitation is born with us, and some pupils depend almost entirely upon 
their power of imitation for success. This I do not advocate. I believe in 
individuality and always try to preserve it in my pupils, appealing rather to 
their brains and reasoning powers, and making them carry out my ideas by 
appropriating my thoughts rather than imitating my methods and manner- 
isms. 

When all is said, it is, after all, but a part of art that can be taught ; the 
best is not to be explained by words. A teacher can direct, assist, check, en- 
courage, advise—in short, point out the way, but the student must climb for 
himself. 

I believe in the theater. It affords relaxation and instruction. It broad- 
ens our imagination and our views of life. It is a great rest, after a hard day’s 
work, to forget oneself and one’s worries in sympathy with those of our mimic 
friends. Often, too, we glean some excellent advice, and we invariably go 
home the happier for the change. To witness a good play, well acted, always 
serves me as a tonic. Personally, I do not like farce comedy. It does not 
rest me and very often strikes me as anything but funny. But I delight in 
legitimate comedy. Buffoonery can only appeal, it seems to me, to those 
who never think. A good play is as conducive to health and happiness as a 
visit to the seashore on a hot summer’s day. 
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And-words-like these she said, 
"tk great y- fear my-royal-bird J 

You-soon-will-lose your-head. 


The fowl-replied-right. gallantly 

And-in-a-ton® not yad,, ‘ 
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OUR ANNIVERSARY. 


With this number, Frank Lesie’s Por- 
ULAR MonTHy enters upon its forty-ninth 
volume, the third in its present form. One 
year ago, when radical changes were ef- 
fected in the spirit as well as in the form 
of this magazine, its conductors gave as- 
surances of improvement, and expressed 
hopes of increasing prosperity, which 
were founded upon their confidence in 
the discriminating appreciation of the 
reading public—of ‘‘ our friends, old and 
new.”’ This confidence has been amply 
justified, and the resultant success sur- 
passes our expectations, which were not 
small. 

Since January last, monthly editions in 
excess of 200,000 have been required, and 
our subscription list and sales now make 
necessary the printing of 225,000 for No- 
vember, and 250,000 of the 
(Christmas) number. 

In the matter of the volume and char- 
acter of the advertising published in this 
magazine, the record of the past year is 
most satisfactory, as the earnings from 
this department are now 415 per cent. in 
excess of what they were a year ago. Our 
readers have been prompt to appreciate 
and respond to the induceménts offered 
in these advertisements, which it 
aim to have always reliable. 

Such quick and generous encourage- 
ment as we have received at the hands of 
public and press has lightened our work 
and facilitated our progress. It has stim- 
ulated our literary and artistic collabora- 
tors to highest endeavor. It has, in a 
word, triumphantly confirmed the princi- 
ple upon which the up-to-date 10 cent 
magazine like Frank Lestir’s PopvuLar 
Monta _y is established—namely, that by 
tapping the vein of the great democratic 
reading class of this republic, it is better 
worth while to reach a possible 1,000,000 
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circulation at 10 cents than 100,000 at 25 
or 35 cents. 

This popularization of literature and art 
is already so far advanced as to win the 
commendation and support even of con- 
servative critics who lately viewed it 
askance. The New York Evening Post, for 
example, pays the modern magazine this 
generous tribute : ‘‘ With all their faults, 
which we reserve the right to groan over 
as often as we please, the magazines are 
too valuable an element in our intellectual 
life to be spared or impaired without a 
protest. They help keep an honorable 
literary tradition alive. American maga- 
zines have been the nursing-mothers of 
American writers, and they remain such 
to-day. Much of our best poetry first saw 
the light in magazines, and still does so. 
If this saying seems a reflection on the 
best poetry now producing in this coun- 
try, we cannot help that. On the artistic 
side, too, the leading magazines have 
been of real educational importance ; and 
we can but hope that no pressure of com- 
petition or lowering of price, in the case 
of one or all, will lead to a regrettable 
cheapening of quality.”’ 

So far as Frank Lesuie’s Popunar 
Montuiy is concerned, the lowering of 
price, instead of leading to a cheapening 
of quality, has been made coincident with 
a distinct and acknowledged raising of our 
standard. 

In the Publisher’s Prospectus for 1899 

1900, presented elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the magazine, and to which we 
take pride and pleasure in referring our 
readers, will be found, in addition to a 
few selections from the many pleasant 
things said of us by our esteemed and 
valued newspaper contemporaries, an 


enumeration of some of the leading feat- 
ures planned for the coming year, together 
with the names of writers and illustrators 
secured. These will speak for themselves, 














and can scarcely fail to prove the entire 
sincerity of our avowed policy: that the 
very best of literature and art which ex- 
perienced judgment can select, and energy 
and money procure, is none too good for 
FraANK Lestte’s Poputar Montuty at 10 
cents per copy, one dollar the yearly sub- 
scription. 

To the hosts of friends whom we are 
now happily privileged to call ‘ regular,”’ 
as well as to the new ones joining us from 
day to day, we wish a most pleasant and 
profitable voyage throughout Volume 
XLIX. r 


OLD VIRGINIA BREAKFASTS. 


Mr. Howells’s* old gentleman tells of his 
“best meal ’’— 
His breakfast in Illinois, 
New England and Carlsbad—going back 
to the time 
When he was a farmer boy. 


Every line is a picture, with a dear wom- 
an’s face 
At each of the breakfasts eaten ; 
And a woman’s dear face, as all the world 
knows, 
The poorest breakfast can sweeten. 


After all, no painting—sunlit, en plein air — 
From pencils the great masters handle 
Can e’er touch the heart like the pictures 
drawn 
By the light of Memory’s candle. 


A few old Virginians, scarce a quorum, are 
left ; 
But we all hold one opinion : 
The finest breakfasts the world ever saw 
Were served in the Old Dominion, 


Somewhere in the forties; some time before 
The cooking-stove came to save labor ; 
When the spit was turned before hickory 
coals 
That gave everything a flavor. 


But first, when “the rising- bell’’ smote 
the still air 
With summons stern and emphatic, 
The great tall glass of ‘‘old peach” and 
crushed ice, 
Crowned with green herb aromatic 


Went the rounds for ‘‘just one little sip,”’ 
Ere sleep had wholly left us— 


* Referring to “Breakfast is My Best Meal,” by W. 


Lesiin’s Porutar Mowtucy. 
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‘Just a sip, with the Colonel's compli- 
ments,”’ 
To “pick us up” for our breakfast. 


Trellis-roses looked in at the breakfast- 
room door, 
Mycrophylla and multiflora 
Blending an essence subtile and rare 
With the Mocha’s fine aroma 


The polished mahogany, glistening urn, 
The great Sheffield dish and its cover, 

Reflected again and again some dear face 
Of kinsman, or friend, or lover; 


Of the Colonel himself—standing grave and 
erect— 
Casting his kind eyes o’er us; 
And we hushed our hearts as he offered 
his own 
In thanks for the blessing before us. 


And a breeze had been born in the heart 
of the hills— 
The blue hills over the river 
Its whispered answer is whispering still 
Of a love that slumbers never 


The breakfast had waited ‘‘ for the butter 
to come,”’ 
Churned in the cool of the morning ; 
And now, like a maiden-queen, high-en- 
throned, 
It stood, with a rose for its crowning. 


And Agnes, with jasmine stuck in her belt, 
A sunbonnet over her curls, 
Ran in from the privet hedge with the 
eggs 
‘* Just laid,”’ and translucent as pearls. 
In spring time and summer the crystal 
bowls ° 
Held figs and peaches and berries, 
And globes just bursting with beauty and 
bloom 
Of luscious ox-heart cherries. 


We had small game chickens broiled over 
the coals. 
(No coarse-grained Shanghai horror ! 
That plebeian immigrant was naturalized 
Along with the English sparrow. ) 


But, whatever the fish from river or sea, 
The Colonel would chide our erring 
If we failed to begin our breakfast with 
roe 
Of North Carolina herring. 


D. Howells, published in the August number of FRANK 
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‘Spots, mullet and perch,’”’ he acknowl- 
edged were “ fine’’— 
But the fish of historic glory 
Was the “ roasted herring ”’ of Bobby Burns 
In his Tam O'Shanter story : 


But the bread —the thistle-down things 
we called “ bread’’! 
Why, we scarce dared 
sneeze, 


whisper or 


For the rolls were so light, the wafers so 
thin 
They might float away on the breeze ! 


Fancy muffins, and Sally Lunn, biscuit 
and cakes ! 
And waffles, ye gods! made of rice, 
Flour, butter, cream, eggs—all whipped to 
a froth, 
Baked crisp! As for charms that entice, 


Cleopatra’s, Helen’s 
naught— 
They had only wit and beauty, 
While waffles ! Only to think of them makes 


A poor rhymer forget her duty ! 


Calypso’s, were 


But spring breakfasts were nothing to the 
breakfasts we had 
In autumn and early winter, 
When the grapes were ripe, and the birds 
fairly flew 
Into the bags of the hunter. 
Often the hounds would pass “‘in full ery ”’ 
3efore the earliest dawning ; 
And breakfast would wait for ‘‘ old Mu- 
” quick bark, 
As he galloped home in the morning 


on) 
sIC 8 


Ahead of the pack to bring us the news : 
How the wily old fox with his cunning 
Had led those young fellows a rollicking 
race ; 
All the same—the brusly was coming ! 
How we worshiped those huntsmen! And 
how they could eat ! 
Of doubt there isn’t a particle 
That, as tonic for breakfast, your anise- 
bag fox 
Doesn’t equal the genuine article ! 
We were too keenly hungry to miss the 
perfume 
Of the sweet rose multiflora, 
For the great Sheffield dish sent a fra- 
grance forth 
From Virginia’s peerless sora. 


Or quail that 
wheatfields— 


fattened in the drowsy 
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No game on earth can be finer— 
With full white breasts, not tough, stringy 
and brown, 
Like the city-bought old-timer. 


Or Lynnhaven oysters, roast in the shell, 
Or fried in delectable batter ; 

Or tenderloin sausage with plenty of sage, 
And a hint of cayenne pepper ; 


Tomatoes sliced thick, buttered, broiled 
over coals, 
Or ham—Smithfield ham—cut thin, 
Dipped in fine old port, and broiled to a 
turn ! 
Why, Peter the Hermit would sin 


For ham like this! 
cured,”’ 
With which, alas! you regale you, 
Compared with Virginia Smithfield ham, 
St. Louis is simply ‘‘ West-failure {”’ * 


not ‘‘ canvassed, sugar- 


My epicure friend has frankly confessed, 
** You may boil it, or broil it, or bake it, 
Old Virginia ham is the only Ham! 
All the rest are Shem and Japhet !”’ 


Then our buck wheat cakes ! Mr. Howells’s 
were ‘‘crisp’’— 
I wonder he lives to tell it- 
Now, our buckwheats were tender, soft 
and thick, 
Like three-pile Genoa velvet. 


As to pettijohns, oatmeal, cracked wheat 
and ‘‘ grits,’’ 
That tasteless, pasty conglomery 
(Excuse a coined word) isn’t even first 
cousin 
To Old Virginia hominy. 


’Twas the dish of the Indian gods : 
of snow, 
Soft and sweet and pearly ; 
’Twas a love-gift from the dusky Princess 
to Smith, 
When she walked through the woods 
so early. 


globes 


All night, all day you must boil it—then 
fry 
In the sweetest golden butter, 
“Thanking God that you live’’—but 
breakfasts like these 
Merit thanks too deep to utter. 


But the charm lay not in the food, after 
all! 


Nor the flowers, nor china from India ; 
*A pun of the late William R. Travers. 

















’Twas the neighborly friendship, warm 
and sincere : 
The kind heart of Old Virginia ! 


The poor man could be the friend of the 
rich, 
Guiltless of selfish intention ; 
And the rich man’s friendship knew not 
the taint 
Of offensive condescension. 


And whenever a burdened one 
heart 
Another was willing to bear it ; 
And whether the larder were slender or 
full, 


A stranger was welcome to share it 


sorrow 


Something has passed with the dear old 
times ! 
The old 
dia, 
The roses, the game, the fruit—these we 
have, 
But, alas! no Old Virginia. 


**blue-and-white’’ from In- 


— Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 
» 
A LEGISLATIVE JOKE. 

Miss Margaret Lee, of Brooklyn, is the 
author of sixteen published books, mostly 
novels, including ‘‘ Divorce,’”? which was 
reviewed and highly praised by the late 
William Ewart Gladstone, and ‘‘The Ro- 
mance of the Russells,” which appear- 
ed serially in Frank Lesuie’s Porunar 
MonTHLy three years ago. She is also the 
author of a petition shortly to be pre- 
sented to Congress, with the signatures of 
an overwhelming majority of the leading 
authors, editors and journalists of the 
United States, praying for the abolition of 
the copyright limitations now existing, by 
which an author’s right in his books ex- 
pires forty-two years after their publica- 
tion, and demanding that perpetual copy- 
right be legally established. Miss Lee 
points out that in such matters we are 
away behind even supposedly one-horse 
countries like Spain, for instance, and Bel- 
gium, and Sardinia. Weare in the same 
boat with Great Britain, however, because 
our Government copied English legisla- 
tion in the matter of copyrights, when in 
1831 the present system became a law. 
But in England, to-day, Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, and other prominent men of let- 
ters, are organizing a movement to apply 
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MARGARET LEE. 


the perpetual right principle to literary 
property. 

The idea was suggested to Miss Lee by 
reading that several large editions of the 
works of American authors, whose books 
were copyrighted prior to 1857, are about 
to be issued. Miss Lee thought it unjust 
that neither the writers, many of whom 
are still living, nor their families, should 
derive benefit from these editions. 

The matter will be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress in the form of the follow. 
ing : 

AUTHORS’ PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States this 
petition is submitted : 

We, the undersigned authors, editors, 
journalists, ete., do hereby call your atten- 
tion to the limitations of copyright noW 
legally existing and ask that they be abol- 
ished. We demand perpetual copyright. 
We believe that property in brain work is 
as real as property in stocks, bonds and 
real estate. We « Hee that mental labor 
is as honest and as individual as manual 
industry, or any business activity. 

We know that the profession of author- 
ship requires years of study and prepara- 
tion. Under the present system an author 
loses all right in his book when it has 
been published forty-two years 

Suppose a writer has a book published 
when he is twenty years old. If he 
reaches the age of sixty-two he has no 
further claim on it. It may be a popular 
work, it may be selling by thousands of 
copies, but the author may be in need of 
money for his daily bread. Authorship, 
like other professions, tells on the worker. 
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There comes to him a time when he should 
be able to reap the full harvest of his early 
labors. He should have the royalty on 
every book that he has written during his 
life and be able to will his right in his 
work to his heirs. 

When a law permits injustice the period 
for its repeal has arrived. To-day in the 
United States there are many writers 
whose early works are scattered broadcast 
by publishers who, as a mere business 
matter, bring out the popular books that 
were copyrighted before 1857. The law 
gives them the right to reprint such vol- 
umes ; the authors have no redress. 

Perpetual copyright is the natural due of 
all authors. In Queen Anne’s reign, when 
laws regarding the limiting of copyright 
were first enforced, the price of books was 
very high. Our government copied the 
English legislation on the question. In 
1831 the present system became law. 

Sixty-eight years have passed. 
masses can buy books. 

This is an era of progress, and the truth 
ix that instead of being in the lead the 
United States is behind the age in her 
method of dealing with authors. Here are 
some facts: In Russia, copyright exists 
during an author’s life, twenty-five years 
after his death, and ten years in addition 
if an edition of his works is published 
within five years of his end of the term. 
In Spain, author’s life and fifty years 
thereafter. In Germany, for author’s life 
and thirty years thereafter. In France, 
author’s life and fifty years thereafter. 
Austria, Sardinia, Tuscany and the Papal 
States, author’s life and thirty years there- 
after. Holland and Belgium, author’s life 
and twenty years thereafter. 

We demand that the United States shall 
at once take the foremost position and 
make copyright perpetual. We ask that 
the law may take immediate effect, in the 
cause of justice, and apply to all copy- 
rights given during the year 1858 and 
since that date. The reason of the law is 
the life of the law ; the reason forthe put- 
ting of any restriction on the life of copy- 
right having disappeared, the limitation 
should cease, and the right of the author 
in his works should be perpetual. 

Already Miss Lee has won to her cause 
many distinguished advocates, including 
Mr. W. D. Howells, who writes, in refer- 
ence to the recent correspondence on 
the subject of copyright between Alfred 
Austin, the English Poet Laureate, and 
John Hay, Secretary of State in President 
McKinley’s cabinet, as follows : 

‘The Secretary of State must have given 
thought to the strange fact that under a 
constitution which mainly exists to be 
violated, in spite of a Supreme Court 
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which exists to maintain its purity, a man 
is guaranteed the perpetual right to his 
lands, houses, hereditaments, and posses- 
sions of every sort, earned, begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen, while he is guaranteed 
the right to the book he has written, to 
the thing which he has absolutely created, 
and which without him would not be in 
the world, for forty-two years only. He 
must have been struck by the fact, fur- 
ther, that during this limited period the 
law does not take more but less pains to 
protect the owner of a book than the 
owner of any other property ; that in the 
case of theft or injury to any other prop- 
erty the law voluntarily pursues the 
wrong-doer ; but in the infringement of a 
copyright, it leaves the sufferer to bring 
action at his own risk and recover what 
damages he can. He must, in fine, have 
perceived that the statute discriminated 
against the owner of a copyright while it 
lasts, and leaves him a helpless prey when 
it expires after forty-two years. 

‘It was this fact which I wish the Sec- 
retary had brought to the notice of the 
Laureate in exhorting him to patience 
with the imperfection of our international 
copyright law, and had begged him to 
note that as yet literary property was only 
a legislative joke, anyhow. But I see how 
that might not have been fit in the Secre- 
tary of State even when speaking extra- 
officially, and so I venture to urge it my- 
self for the consolation of the Poet Lau- 
reate, who lives under a law like our own 
in respect to literary property. I have 
sometimes felt strongly about it, and 
sometimes not. In my lighter moods I 
have been able to join with the statute in 
the enjoyment of its joke, and to laugh 
with it at the notion of allowing a man to 
defend his own property for forty-two 
years upon the condition that he shall not 
ave any right to it afterward. In my 
more serious moments I have reflected 
that the rights of property are not so very 
sacred, if we consider how they are often 
acquired ; and in these moods I have not 
wished literary property equalized with 
other property before the law. I have felt 
a fine pride in the lapse of ny rights as an 
author after forty-two years; but I have 
asked myself why other property rights 
should not be equalized with them. 
Would not it, I have asked myself, work 
a sort of moral purification of other pos- 
sessions if they were remanded to the 
community after forty-two years, as books 
are? 

‘“*T have even publicly suggested such a 
solution of the difficulty in former refer- 
ences to the subject. It has seemed to me 


that in this way we should escape the 
effect if not the fact of shameless injustice ; 
but my suggestion has as yet received no 
sort of attention in the National Legisla- 














ture, and I presume now to urge it again 
in the hope that, having liberated the 
Cubans and Filipinos, our Government 
may be disposed to do something toward 
relieving an oppressed class of our own 
citizens.”’ 

oa 
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THANKSGIVING JINGLE. 
The turkey’s sitting, 
The red leaf’s flitting 
About the sapling— 
His roost at night. 
In breezes puffing, 
To save his stuffing, 
The limb he’s grappling 
With main and might. 
*Way over the landscape dim he’s looking, 
’Way over the landscape zephyr kist, 
Whose drifting pennons of amethyst 
Fill him with thoughts that are not of 
cooking 
His mind’s at rest and his doubts are 
stilled ; 
Oh, little he fancies with chestnuts soon 
He’ll be stuffed to the wishbone until he’s 
filled, 
And nevermore dream ’neath the silver 
moon. 
He grips the limb with his scaly talons 
And looks away o’er the meadow still, 
Where the: pumpkin glows 
And the cornstack blows, 
And the cider sparkles and flows in gal- 
lons 
In the ricketty wayside cider mill. 
The corn is popping, 
The chestnut’s dropping, 
The rabbit splurges 
Along with grace. 
The quail is piping, 
The small boy’s wiping 
The tart that surges 
Across his face. 
The mince pie flutters its wings of beauty, 
The doughnut skims o’er the lilied mere, 


The butterfly’s scattered there and here ; 


The canned roast turkey performs its duty, 


Like music the bright fork rises and falls ; 


The larder’s groaning with all its store, 
To-morrow, the picture of all the walls, 


The wishbone will dry o’er the cottage 


door ; 


But now, our fancies with rapture hooding, 


While nocturnes rosy our souls anoint, 
We sit and repose, 
In a purple doze, 
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Digesting our ballast of lush plum pudding, 
All mixed with the breast and the sec- 
ond joint. 
Thanksgiving is here ! 
We're filled with good cheer, 
And the cream 
Of the dream 
Of fat living. 
Oh, we dance and we sing, 
As we turn a handspring— 
“Thanksgiving! Thanksgiv- 
ing! Thanksgiving !’’ 
R. K. Munkittrick 





She held one end of the wishbone slim, 

And raised her glorious eyes to him— 

“Come, wish with me,” she demurely 
said, 

And oh, her lips they were wondrous red ! 


He seized the bone with a glad surprise— 
His wish shone out of his longing eyes ; 
A steady pull, and a sudden snap, 

And Fate had sent him a sad mishap. 


She slyly smiled at his dumb despair, 

And murmured, low, ‘‘Do you really 
care ?”’ 

He gazed again at her lips so red— 

‘With all my heart, but I do,’’ he said. 
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Her eyelids drooped, but he heard her 
say, 

‘Man can conquer Fate,’’ as she turned 
away ; 

So he took the hint, as man should do, 

And, despite the bone, did his wish come 
true ! 








— Wallace Dunbar Vincent. 


»* 
THE PAINTER OF “LITTLE 
SWEETHEARTS.”’ 


Everyone is interested in an artist, es- 
pecially when the artist is a woman, de- 





FRANCES BRUNDAGE. 


voting her life and talent to those juvenile 
subjects which appeal so strongly to the 
human sympathies, and give constant 
pleasure to all ages and classes of people. 
Mrs. Frances Brundage, the well known 
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water-colorist, painter of the “Little 
Sweethearts’’ Calendar, issued by Frank 
Lesuiz’s Poputak Montaty —and which 
certainly it is not our fault if you have not 
seen—was born in Newark, N. J. Her art 
studies were pursued under the careful 
tutelage of her father, a Munich student, 
whose specialties were the painting of 
altar subjects, and church architecture. 
As early as at four years of age, she began 
to illustrate stories that were read to her, 
and so developed the imagination which 
plays no small part in her work. In 1886 
she was married to Mr. W. T. Brundage, 
whose paintings are frequently seen in 
conjunction with those of his wife. Mr. 
Brundage is one of the oldest members of 
the Salmagundi Club of New York City. 

One of the finest examples of Mrs. 
Brundage’s work is the ‘Little Sweet- 
hearts’’ Art Calendar, the original water- 
color paintings for which were specially 
made for the Frank Leslie Publishing 
House. The delicate coloring, the ex- 
quisite taste shown in the apparel and 
floral decorations, and above all, the fas- 
cinating winsomeness of the child-faces in 
this group, make it not only an object of 
especial artistic interest and pleasure, but 
also insure it a cherished and permanent 
place in the household. 


ad 
HOW IT CAME. 


A witch, a fairy and an elf 
Met, long ago, to find, 

To brew, to conjure, or to mine, 
A plague for human-kind. 


They brought, from far below the ground 
A mighty magic pot ; 

They piled it round with hazel boughs, 
And made it seething hot. 

The witch poured poison jealousy, 
With incantations grim ; 

Then watched it boil and bubble up, 
Half to the caldron’s brim. 


The elf brought sorrow’s token-tears ; 
The laughing fay came last, 

And all her blossom-sprays of joy 
Were in the caldron cast. 


Dan Cupid chanced to spy it all, 
While straying through the grove ; 
He dipped his arrows, every one, 
And called the mixture ‘‘ Love.” 
— Gladys Hyatt. 

















‘DAWN IN WINTER. 
I] "HEN I hear Winter's vibrant ery at dawn 
Over the haunted hilltops echoing, 

And know where rules that pale auroral king 
All bloom has vanished and all glory gone, 
Vore fleetly than a bird my soul is drawn 

From out its tenement on errant wing, 

And once more of the s¢ mpiternal Spring 


Am Ta comrade On S8oNn¢« lupined lawn. 


I stroll through attared closes, thrid warm streams, 
; Or list rapt harmonies on the desert’ s verge 
What time unlids the day-god’s fiery eye ; 

As naught to me the cold’s engulfing surge, i) 

Who can detect, the while I walk with dreams, 
Memnonic music in the Winter's ery! 


— Clinton Si 








